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“YOUR TEACHER IS PART OF YOU...” 


Each 
teacher 
gives you 
something special 


lan 


I’ve always found that each teacher gave me 
something different...some marvelous quality that _ 
belonged to that teacher alone...some wonderful 
spirit that I could observe and capture for myself. 
The School of American Ballet, the Ballet Theatre School, 
Solomonoff, Aubrey Hitchins, Egorova and 
Preobrajenska of Paris, each contributed inspiration, 
guidance and techniques that helped me work 
out my own interpretations of romantic, lyric and classic 
ballet. Remember! Always feel the dance, 
| even in routine class exercises. M 
Prepare for the stage in class. | 


From my very first pair...the something special 
in pointe shoes has always been Capezios. 
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NEWS 


BALLET THEATRE WORKSHOP 

Ballet Theatre’s annual Workshop per- 
formance is scheduled for May 7 at the 
Phoenix Theatre in NYC. With dancers 
drawn primarily from the Ballet Theatre 
: School, the program will include 4 new 
bs works: “Continuum,” by Harry Asmus, to 
’ Mozart music; “The Enchanted,” (based 
on the Girardoux play) by Katherine Litz. 
to a score by Richard Banks; “Workout” 
by Robert Joffrey, to Robert McBride's 
“Workout for Small Orchestra; and Job 
Sanders’ “Allegory in Jazz,’ to music by 
Jack Montrose. Guest leads will be Gemze 


de Lappe in “The Enchanted” and Sonia. 


Arova in “Allegory in Jazz.” 


DANES DEBUT IN NYC SEPT, 16 

NYC dates are now set for the Metro- 
Bolitan Opera engagement of the Royal 
Danish Ballet. They will give 17 perform- 
g@nces Sept. 16-30. Programs will include 
Galeotti's “The Whims of Cupid and the 
Ballet Master,’ in the company’s repertory 
since 1786; 3 ballets by the 19th Cent. 


‘choreographer Auguste Bournonville: “La | 


‘Sylphide,” “Napoli” and “Far From Den- 
mark;" ‘““Coppelia,” “Petrouchka,” ‘“Chopin- 
Hana,” “Dream Pictures,” ‘“Graduation 
Ball,” “La Sonnambula” (“Night Shadow”) 
and the Prokofiev-Ashton ‘Romeo and Jul- 
jet.” Leading dancers will be Mona Vang- 
saa, Kirsten Ralov, Margarethe Schanne, 
Inge Sande, Borge Ralov, Niels Bjorn Lar- 
gen, Frank Schaufuss, Svend Erik Jensen, 
@eetaniey Williams, Fredbjorn Bjornson and 
MeHenning Kronstam. In addition to these 
@i “solodansers,” the large co. will include 
M4 soloists and a corps de ballet. 


BALLET RUSSE BULLETINS | 

F Following the close of the ‘55-'56 tour 
mo Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Igor Yous- 
Meekevitch departed for Havana to dance as 
Mecuest star with Alicia Alonso's Ballet de 
meuba. The pair will return to the U.S. for 
Semen busy Ballet Russe summer season. Pres- 
ently booked are engagements at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheatre, Washington, 
D.C., June 7-20; Lewisohn Stadium, NYC, 
lune 23; Greek Theatre, L.A., July 16-28; 
Red Rocks, Denver, Aug. 2 & 3; and Ra- 
vinia, Ill., Aug. 6-11. 
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CHANGES AT THE METROPOLITAN 

Zachary Solov has requested that he 
be responsible for choreography only next 
season at the Metropolitan Opera. Antony 
Tudor will assume Mr. Solov’s position as 
director of the Metropolitan’s ballet co. 
Mattlyn Gavers has been appointed ballet 
mistress to assist both Mr. Solov and Mr. 
Tudor and will continue as instructor at 
the Metropolitan Opera Ballet School, 
which Mr. Tudor heads. 2 

Mr. Solov’s ballet, “Soiree,” is being 
performed in Boston, Atlanta and Bloom- 


ington, Ind., on the current Met tour and | 


will again be included in next season's 
repertoire. 


DORIS HERING TO DENMARK 

DANCE Magazine’s Assoc. Ed. Doris 
Hering is off to Copenhagen this month 
to cover the May 17-31 Festival of the 
Royal Danish Ballet. She expects also to 
attend the Festivals in Oslo and Stock- 
holm. 


WORLD-WIDE DANCE NOTES 


From Paris comes word that Serge Lifar 
and Nina Vyroubova planned to wed the 
last week of April . . . In Stockholm last 


month Leonide Massine began work on 


staging “The Rite of Spring” for the Royal 
Swedish Ballet. At a lecture appearance 
there Mr. Massine spoke enthusiastically 


of the high level of the art of ballet in 


the US today .. . Liselotte Koester and 
Jockel Stahl, principal dancers of the 
Berlin Municipal Opera, will tour the USA 
between Dec. ‘56 and Mar. ‘57 under the 
management of Columbia Artists . . . The 
Mexican Gov't. has invited Anna Sokolow 
to teach 6 weeks at the Bellas Artes be- 
ginning in late May. Jeff Duncan will 
assist. Miss Sokolow is currently com- 
pleting direction of “The Rose and the 
Players,” a dance film being produced in 
NYC by Shirley Clarke .. . Albert Morini 
is bringing the Ballet Basque de Biarritz 
for a 4-month US tour which begins in 
Jan. 

Nora Kaye and Antony Tudor return to 
Japan in June, along with Hugh Laing, 
to participate in the 10th anniversary sea- 
son of the Komaki Ballet ... Alicia Mar- 
kova was given 23 curtain calls at her 
opening at the Teatro Municipal in Rio 
de Janeiro last month ... The annual 


Zurich . . . 


Pro Arte ballet program in Puerto Rico 
with Andre Eglevsky, Patricia Wilde, 
Diana Adams, Tanaquil LeClercq and Fran- 
cisco Moncion, postponed from earlier this “i 
season, was scheduled for May 1... 
Gene Kelly's many-times-delayed dance 
film for MGM, “Invitation to the Dance,” 
finally :had its premiere last month in 
Martha Graham cancelled 
plans to teach this month in Rome and 
returned to NYC Apr. 21. 


ALONG BROADWAY 

Robert Cohan is dancing the role of 
Father Perrault, the High Lama, in 
“Shangri-La,” the musical based on “Lost' 
Horizons,” due on B’way June 6. Dancers: 
in the cast include Ilona Murai, Ellen Mat- 
thews,‘ Doris Wright. Dorothy Hill, Greb 
Lober, Ralph Beaumont, Eddie Heim, 
Michael de Marco, Rico Riedl, Ray Dorian, 
Mary Ann Niles and Ralph McWilliams. 
Dance leads are Harold Lang and Joan 
Holloway, Choreography is by Donald | 
Saddler, with Sophia Delza as technical 
advisor. Pre-B’way tour includes New 
Haven, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Dancers in Jack Cole’s numbers for 
“The Ziegfeld Follies,” which opens in 
NYC May 26, include Matt Mattox, Carol 
Haney. Hank Brunjes, Don Crichton, Bur- 
nell Dietsch, John Harmon, Jim Hutchison, 
George Martin, Robert Lone, Ted Monson, 
Jack Miller, Tom O’Steen, Stuart Hodes, 
Lee Becker, Priscilla Davis, Mary Jane 
Doerr, Svetlana McLee, Julie Marlowe, 
Mary Alyce Kubes,: Jeannie Spooner, Beryl 
Towbin, Tomi Whéelis, Lynne Broadbent 
and Roberta Stevenson. 

Sono Osato, James Mitchell, Muriel 
Bentley, Yurek Lazowsky and Maria Kar- 
nilova were added as guest artists for 
The Ballet Theatre’s spring season at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

PLANE TRAGEDY 

At press time Lake Erie rescue units 
had failed to find trace of the“private plane 
in which former Ballet Theatre dancer 
Norma Vance and her husband, B’way 
producer Gordon Pollock, were flying on 
Apr. 15 from Detroit to Erie, Pa., enroute 
to Teterboro Airport in N. J. 4 minutes 
before he was due to land Pollock radioed 
the Erie airport that his plane was in 
trouble. (over) 
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PERSONALS 
DANCE Magazine's Adv. Mor. Toni 


Holmstock and painter Milo Dobroslavich. 


have set June 2 for their wedding date 
'. .. Hoofer Hal Loman, featured in “Mr. 


' Wonderful,” weds TV actress Barbara 


_Maye on May 20... June Graham, chor- 
eographer of the NY City Center’s “The 
King and I,” was married last month to 
Robert Gorton. 


SUMMER PREVIEW 
Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky, 


with a corps of 8, will dance at the Boston . 


Arts Festival, at the Lewishon Stadium, 
with the symphonies in Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, and in “The Student Prince” in L.A. 
during June, July and Aug. Eglevsky and 
Melissa Hayden appear June 2 at the new 
Unity House theatre, Bushkill, Pa. 


Jose Limon & Co., Anna Sokolow’s Thea- 
tre Dance Co., and Alwin Nikolais’ Play- 
house Dance Co., along with Pauline 
Koner, Birgit Akesson, Margret Dietz, Ruth 
Currier, and Doris Humphrey’s repertory 
class will be performers in the 9th Amer- 
ican Dance Festival in New London Aug. 


The Dance Club of Tex. State Coll. for 
Women at Denton, directed by Dr. Nancy 
Schley Duggan, will perform on the open- 
ing bill, June 29 & 30, of the Jacob’s Pillow 
Festival at Lee, Mass. 


Carleton Carpenter will star in a sum- 
mer theatre package of “Where's Charley,” 
choreographed by Betty Low... Alan 
Banks will again head the Dance Dept. 
of The Music Trail at Lake Placid, NY. 
8-week session begins July 2... Edna 
Lucile Baum of Chicago's Ballet Bookshop 
will conduct classes for teachers in NYC 
this summer .. . Diane Alyce Marsh will 
choreograph the musicals this summer at 
Finger Lakes Lyric Circus, Skaneateles, 
NY ... Guest teachers at Wilderness Bal- 
let Camp, Algonquin Park, Ont., directed 
by Rita Warne, will be Boris Volkoff of 
Toronto and Leslie Edwards of Sadler's 


. Wells. The camp and the Madawaska 


Valley Lion's Club will sponsor a Ballet 
Festival Aug. 14 & 15 at near-by Barry's 
Bay ... The Gladys Hight School of 


+ Dancing in Chicago holds its summer 


course July 2-Aug. 17. Miss Hight's 35th 
annual Teacher’s Course is Aug. 6-18> 


(continued from page 3) 


DANCE SCENE USA 5 
Roumanian dancer Iris Barbura, now 
teaching in Ithaca, NY, scheduled her Ist 


Phila. recital for May 1 .. . Latest lu- 
minary for: whom Herb Ross has staged 
a night club routine is Constance Bennett. 
Ross hopes to form a co. for a European 
tour this fall . . . William Costanza of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music will be 
choreographer and lead dancer for “Horn 
in the West,” the pageant which plays 
June 30-Sept. 3 at Boone, N.C. Production 
will feature Boston Conservatory dancers 
Robert Stecko, John Kane, Jr., Robert Sher- 
wood, Lee Baker and Robert E..Dunn... 
Hanya Holm, having choreographed 
B’way’ssmash hit, “My Fair Lady,” next 
will co-direct and choreograph the new 
Douglas Moore-John Latouche opera, “The 
Ballad of Baby Doe,” which’ will have 20 
performances beginning July 7 at the Cen- 
tral City Colo., Opera House. : 

“Trouble Fair,” “Cinderella” and “Peter 
and the Wolf were danced at the White 
Plains, NY, County Center on Apr. 22 as 
the final program of the season by Iris 
Merrick’s Westchester Ballet Co. . . . Ist 
performance of the newly organized East 
Bay Civic Ballet of Berkeley, Calif., di- 
rected by Jan Carpenter, takes place 
May 25. 

Frances Alenikoff will perform 4 dances 
in a program May 13 at the Elizabeth, 
NJ., YMHA. On the same bill will be 


“Quetzalcoatl,” a film, written and directed ~ 


by Ray Wisniewski . . . The Westchester 
Dance Council is participating in the 


; Spring Music Festival at the White Plains, 


NY, County Center May 11. Council mem- 
ters will appear in works choreographed 
by Patricia Woolner, Elizabeth Rockwell 
and Lydia Weissman. At the Center on 
Apr. 22 the Westchester Dance Players, 
consisting of Jeanne Wechsler, Margot 
Lehman, Edith Rubin, Patricia Woolner, 
Lora Buckingham and Ruth Edelstein, 


presented their debut program in works 


choreographed by Carol Newman. 


Tatiana Dokoudovska, head of the Dance | 


Dept. of the Kansas City, Mo., Conser- 
vatory of Music, presented her students 
in ballet scenes on 4 March programs with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Opera Fes- 
tival. Miss Dokoudovska also  choreo- 
graphed and danced the lead opposite 
Ed ‘Mann in “An Evening in Paris,” pre- 


+ sented as’ benefit Apr. 14... Dance 


Artists of Phila., directed by Rex de Vore, 
begin a 2-month tour of So. America and 
the Western U.S. in June . . . Nala Najan 
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and Karla gave a special performang 
Mar. 15 as honor guests of the India 
Embassy in Washington. 

Newly elected officers and board men. 
bers of the Modern Dance Council ¢ 
Washington, D.C., are Miriam Rosen, Ruth 
Braunstein, Orville Trondsen, France Wj. 
son, Ima Benesch, Ethel Butler, Zelda Fi. 
chandler, Batya Haller, Scott Kirkpatrick 
Dorothy Madden, David J. Rosenberg and 
Lou Tupler. The group scheduled a Chore. 
ographers Workshop April 22, with Kath. 
erine Litz invited from NYC as guest critic 
and teacher of a master class, 

Benjamin Harkavy’s co. will perform in 
the New England Arts Festival in June. 
Mr. Harkavy is also choreographing Pur. 
cell’s “The Faerie Queen,” to be presented 
by the Rockland County, NY, Lyric Thea- 
tr2 next month. 


ANGEL CANSINO DIES IN NEW YORK 
Angel Cansino, Madrid-born member of 
the “celebrated Spanish dancing family, 
died of pneumonia at Polyclinic Hospital 
in NYC on March 19. He leaves his widow, 
Susita, and a daughter, Carmina Susanne. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When requesting a change of ad- 
dregs on your subscription, please 
give four weeks notice and be sure 
to provide your old as well as your 
mew address. Also include postal 
zone numbers for both addresses. 


AROUND NEW YORK 

The Arleigh Peterson Dancers were c 
hit in their NYC debut last month at the 
Palace . . . The big snowstorm of Mar. 19 
forced postponement of the Boys’ Athletic 
League Folk Dance Festival at Manhattan 
Center to Apr. 10 . . ° Pearl Primus, who 
assisted director Robert Lewis with the 
B’way play “Mister Johnson,” plans a fall 
tour of Europe and the Middle East. She 
and partner Percival Borde are audition- 


ing dancers at the Primus school for the 


co. ... Barnard College alumnae Virginia 
Bosler (who dances in the film of “Okla- 
homa’’’) and Barbara Lord, along with 
Betty Meredith Jones, dance instructor at 
Barnard, were dance judges for the col- 
lege’s 54th annual Greek Games on Apr. 
14....0on May 3 Paul Hartman, with danc- 
er Betty Luster and singer Undine Forrest, 


follows Escudero’s well received supper- 
¢lub debut at the Persian Room ._. 


DANCE Magazine's Ballroom Ed,. Dorothea 
Duryea Ohl, lectured at Queens College 
Apr. 27 . . . Els Grelinger of the Dance 
Notation Bureau is recording in Labanota- 
tion Hanya Holm’s dances for “My Fair 
Lady.” 
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SCHOOLS AROUND NEW YORK 


Dance Dept. chairman Dr. Rachel Yocom 
announces that the annual dance concert 
of the School of Performing Arts will be 
June 2 & 3 at Hunter Playhouse. Programs 
will feature works choreographed by May 
O'Donnell, Norman Walker, Harry Asmus, 
Lillian Moore, Bella Malinka, Nancy Lang 
and Nina Popova ... 102 students of the 
Stephanie Muller School of Dance, at- 
tended the Apr. 2] Ballet Theatre matinee 
at the Met . . . Vadja Del Oro’s Spanish 
classes continue at the Ames Rehearsal 
Center through the summer ... Hanya 
Holm is holding classes in her NYC studio 
through May 19 before departing for Colo. 
Her asst., Oliver Kostock, will present a 
concentrated 2-week course beginning 
May 31. 


Orest Sergievsky, beginning next sem- 
ester, will teach dance in the Drama Dept. 
of Columbia Univ. ... Fedor Lensky now 
has classes in modern jazz... Boris Novi- 
koff's School of Russian American Ballet 
announces a July-Aug. summer course... 
Blanche Evan is holding open classes 


this month for prespective students ... 


Pearl Lang will teach a 5-week modern 
dance course July 10-Aug. 9 at the new 
Dance Players Studio. 


SCHOOLS AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Faculty for the Allegro School of Ballet 
summer school in Chicago June 25-Aug. 31 
are Lorna Mossford, Alan Howard, Eric 
Braun, Leon Palmisano and Allan Miles. 
The Allegro Ballet Ensemble will premiere 
2 new works, choreographed by Miss 
Mossford, at the 8th St. Theatre May 27 

. Performances by the Steffi Nossen 
School of Dance are scheduled for May 4, 
Chappaqua; May 5, Scarsdale; May 11, 
Dobbs Ferry; May 12, Larchmont; May 18, 
Tarrytown; May 19, Pelham; May 21, East- 
chester . . . Ballet House in Portland, Ore., 
has announced a special summer course 
in Spanish, tap, Hindu and Hula, taught 
by Maria and Donald Dare .. . Portland 
ballet teacher Nicholas Vasileff is choreo- 
graphing “The Tales of Hoffman” for the 
Portland Civic Opera. 


“Les Sylphides” and “Princess Aurora”. 


will be the June productions by the Kier- 
nan School of Ballet, Trenton, N.J. Leading 
toles will be danced by Betsy Schuman, 
Teresa Zelt and director-choreographer 
Francis Kiernan ... Alicia Langford’s Bos- 
ton Ballet School will present a special 
l-week course in July under Dimitri: Ro- 
manoff of The Ballet Theatre. Miss Lang- 
lord's Boston Ballet Co. performed this 
season in Reading, Lexington, Worcester, 
Newton and New Bedford, Mass., New 
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Britain, Conn. and Orange, NJ... . Stanley 
Herbett, director of the Ballet Arts Acad- 
emy of St. Louis, is presenting the St. 
Louis Jr. Ballet and Dance Concertante Cos. 
in a Pavlova Memorial Concert May 12 at 
the American Theatre ... The Theatre of 
Allied Arts in Hollywood, Calif., presented 
modern dancer Mary Tiffany Apr. 15... 
Marjorie Thomas, 13, and Arlette Ramsey. 
9, have been awarded scholarships for a 
year's study at the Ballet Centre, E!] Paso, 
Tex., and an additional year’s training at 
the Tatjana Gsovsky Academy if they are 
ever in Berlin. Ingeborg Heuser, director 
of the Ballet Centre is a former student 
of Mme. Gsovsky ... The Hallenbeck 
Dance Theatre of Albany,°N.Y., directed 
by Gertrude and Oscar Hallenbeck, has 
scheduled its premiere performance May 4 
with Dessir Simonovic as guest artist. 


HOLLYWOOD AND LAS VEGAS 


HOLLYWOOD: Executives at Columbia 
raving about Earl Barton, choreographer- 
dancer of “Rock Around the Clock”... 
In Paramount’s “Funny Face,” starring 
Fred Astaire and Audrey Hepburn, Eugene 
Loring is using dancers Don Powell, 
Charlie Owens, David Adhar, Donald Rob- 
inson, John Brazil and Roy Clark .. 

Josephine Earl is choreographing “Gun- 
fight at OK Corral”... At 20th, Rod Alex- 
ander is choreographing “The Best Things 
in Life are Free,” starring Sheree North. 
Dancers include Virginia Aldridge, Char- 
lyne Baker, Francesca Belloni, Lynn Ber- 
nay, Wilda Bieber, Mary England, Darleen 
Engle, Gayl Gleason, Melinda Olson, Joet 
Robinson, Edna Ryan, Lida Thomas, Pa- 
tricia Tribble, Robert Banas, Robert Calder, 
Fred Curt, Meurisse Duree, Gene Reed, 
George Reeder, Frank Seabolt, James Gar- 
button, Francesco Varcasia, Marc Wilder 
and Manuel Petroff. NYC Ballet's Jacques 
D’Amboise is set as Sheree North's partner 
in the “Birth of the Blues” number... 
Ellen Ray signed to assist choreographer 
Bob Sydney at MGM on “The Opposite 
Sex” ... Doris Day to be the busiest star 


in musicals this year, with “The Pajama 


Game” at Warners (also starring Carol 
Haney, with choreography by Bob Fosse), 
“Love Affair” and “Stage Door” at RKO, 
and a remake of “Anna Christie” at MGM. 

Stephen Papich, choreographer at 20th, 
and associates have formed Miracle Pro- 
ductions to do both TV and film produc- 
tions .. . Kenny Williams using 16 girls 
on “Kelly and Me” at Universal with Van 
Johnson and Piper Laurie. He is also do- 
ing a number for Yvonne de Lavallade 
and James Truitt in “The» Mole People” 
and then choreographs for Debbie Rey- 
nolds in “Tammy Out of Time.” 

The L.A. Civic Light Opera summer 
series, which plays both LA. and SF.,, 
opens with “Rosalinda.” NYC Ballet's Todd 


Bolender choreographs, with Roy Fitzell - 


and Jillana featured. Also in the dance 
line-up: Susan Luckey (Louise in the film 


of “Carousel”), Roland Vazquez, Ruth 
Sobotka and John Mandia. l 

Local dancer Roy Clark has gon@ into 
the cast of “Joy Ride,” the musical‘ now 
in its 4th month at the Huntington Hart- 
ford Theatre . . . Lola Montes, back from 
So. Amer..and her native Spain, appeared 
at the Philharmonic Aud. assisted by 
Manuel Verdugo, Patricia Valdes, Con- 
suelo Montenegro, Silvia Zuniga, Teodoro 
Morca, Maria Turina and Charles Ruetschi. 

The Greek Theatre opens its summer 
season with a pre-B’way showing of Harry 
Belafonte’s “Sing, Man, Sing.” The Ballet 
Russe appears for 2 weeks beginnthg July 
l, and “The Student Prince,” opening July 
30 will have Maria Tallchief and Andre 
Eglevsky ... Marge and Gower Champion 
have optioned “The One-Eyed Cat” for an 
independent film .. . Barry Ashton and 
Bebe Allen have reunited for their won- 
derful night club act. They open at the 
Palm Springs Chi-Chi and play a May 
engagement at the L.A. Biltmore Bowl .. . 
Choreographer Don Sky holding jazz 
classes at the Rainbow Studios .. . Alex 
and Sally Whelan have a new son, Kevin 
Valentine Whelan-Ruiz. Sally currently 
teaching at Eugene Loring’s American 
School of Dance, Loring, incidentally, is 
bicycling between Paramount and Bishop, 
Calif., where his Dance Players are pre- 
senting “Dance is a Language” .. . Anna 
Austin and Rene DeHaven have opened 
the DeHaven-Austin Dancing Academy 
specializing in Afro-Cuban and East In- 
dian dance. 


LAS VEGAS 

Sands: Jack Entratter has Marguerite 
Piazza in “Manhattan Mardi Gras,” fea- 
turing Johnny Coyle, The Copa Girls and 
The Beachcombers with Natalie. The 
Dancing Sandmen, Don Torillo, Buddy 
Robinson and Frank Davis, have gone to 
Hollywood for a fling at pictures and re- 
turn here this summer. 

Desert Inn: Donn Arden has a spectac- 
ular production titled “The Rains Came 
Down,” featuring Pony Sherrell as Sadie. 
There are rain effects, thunder, lightning, 
moving clouds, falling trees—plus some 
fine dancing by Jim Gray, Jimmy Barron 
and Don Terwilliger. Patti Page headlines. 
New Frontier:- In the current “Hooray for 
Life,” starring Cass Daley and Jack Car- 
son, the production. numbers stand out. 
Dick Humphries, Jack Tygett and Gene 
Nash hold together a rather dull show, 
and the wonderful Cabots with Giselle 
Szony execute a beautiful ballet to “That's . 
All.” 
El Rancho: Ernie Richmond has added 4 
girls to his “Mannequin” act and con- 
tinues to delight audiences with his clever 


self-choreographed routines. 
Ted Hook 
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OFF-BROADWAY EVENTS 

Beverlee Bozeman and Tommy Morton 
are slated for “The -Littlest Revue,” open- 
ing at the Phoenix Theatre May 22... 
Hoofer Hal Leroy will play Frank in “Show 
Boat” at Jones Beach this summer... 


During a dress rehearsal at Juilliard, stage 


- lights set fire to curtains. Resulting dam- 


age forced postponement of the engage- 
ment of Jose Limon & Co. to Apr. 20, 21 
& 22, and the Juilliard Dance Theatre to 
Apr. 27, 28 & 29... On May 12 at the 
92nd St. ‘Y’ a joint program will offer solos 
by Eve Gentry and group works by Marion 
Scott & Co. and Virginia Freeman & Co. 
_.. The Country Dance Society scheduled 


its 30th annual Spring Festival at Hunter 


Coll. Apr. 28 . . . Roland Wingfield and his 
dancers, drummers and singers appeared 
Apr. 2lst at the New School... . Valentina 
Belova has been added as a choreogra- 
pher for the NY Ballet Club’s Choreogra- 
phers’ Night May 13. 


TELEVISION TOPICS 

NBC’s Producers Showcase has sched- 
uled “Bloomer Girl” for May 28, with Agnes 
de Mille adapting her original choreogra- 
phy for TV... Ist of 6 ABC-TV Theatre 
Guild spectaculars next fall will be “Ballet 
Ballads,” fondly remembered from the ‘48 
B’way season ... Jose Greco will star in 
“The Dancing Matador,” a TV film series 
to be made in Mexico. 

Mattlyn Gavers choreographed “The 
Story of Celeste” for 20 youngsters of the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet School appear- 
ing on CBS’ “On the Carousel” Apr. 14 

. Beatrice Kraft was leading dancer 


Apr. 14 on Max Liebman’s “Marco Polo” 


spectacular for NBC ... A Diaghilev com- 
memoration on the Herb Sheldon NBC 
show in Mar. featured performances by 
pupils of the Ballet Russe School, includ- 
ing Leonide Massine, Jr. and Maria Yous- 
kevitch ... Nina Tinova’s students did a 
“Cherry Land” ballet on the Easter Sunday 
NBC Children’s Hour. 

Arlene Francis presented to Genevieve 
Oswald for the Dance Collection of the NY 
Public Library films of the interview and 
dance performance by Ruth St. Denis on 
the NBC-TV “Home” show. Miss Oswald 
and Walter Terry, at whose suggestion the 
gift was made, expressed the hope that 
more TV dance performances would be 
recorded on film and made available for 
subsequent showings. 

4 
LONDON DATELINES 

News that the Soviet Ballet from the 
Bolshoi Theatre is to visit London next 
Sept. has overshadowed all other dance 


activities. Dates are not set but it seems 


| 


probable that the Russians will be dancing 
at Covent Garden for 3 or 4 weeks begin- 
ning mid-Sept. Afterward the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet will go to Moscow for an ex- 
change visit, but the seasons will not coin- 
cide because both each group is anxious 
to see the other dance. Ninette de Valois 
and David Webster, who flew to Moscow 
to arrange this exchange, returned full of 
enthusiasm, feeling that the project will 
be of great interest and value for both 
sides. Repertory is not settled, but Sadler's 
Wells will probably take “Le Lac des 
Cygnes” qnd a number of short ballets to 
Moscow, a@nd the Russians (who do not 
do any 1-act ballets) are expected to bring 
“Romeo and Juliet” with Ulanova, as well 
as a classical, ballet and a modern char- 
acter one. | 

Distinguished Soviet visitors to England 
recently have all visited the ballet at 
Covent Garden. Mr. Malenkov sent out 
specially for a bouquet to present to Mar- 
got Fonteyn after seeing her dance ‘“Sym- 
phonic Variations.” Kruschev and Bul- 
ganin are to see “Les Patineurs,” “Swan 
Lake” (Act II) with Fonteyn, and “Check- 
mate,” 

Young dancers continue to blossom at 
Covent Garden during this ‘25th anniver- 
sary season of the Sodler’s Wells Ballet. 
Anya Linden as Cinderella, Svetlana Beri- 
osova, as Giselle and Elaine Fifield as 
Aurora have been 3 particularly reward- 
ing debuts. David Blair has gone from 
strength to strength; his performance in 
“Le Lac des Cygnes” almost puts his bal- 
lerina in the shade! During Fonteyn’s brief 
absence with a strained foot (now recov- 
ered) at the end of March, Violetta. Elvin 
danced the Firebird for lst time and had 
a very marked success. 

The British Dance Notation Society has 

been formed as a non-profit organization 
to study and encourage all forms of dance 
notation. Lecture demonstrations by Ann 
Hutchinson and Joan and Rudolf Benesh 
have already been arranged. 
_A co, of African dancers, directed by 
Keita Fodeba, came to London from Paris 
on Mar, 28 and gave a stimulating season 
of primitive dancing and drumming at the 
Palace Theatre. 

Leslie Carl McGee is the name of Kay 
Sargent’s daughter, born Mar. 29. Formerly 
a member of the NYC Ballet, Miss Sargent 
is now married to one of Covent Garden's 


electricians. Clarke 


DALLAS NEWS 4 
The Edith James Studio presented a ful 

hour of ballet for the Flower Show here 

on Mar. 14. Highlight of the evening was 


the guest appearance of Nathalie Kras- 
sovska and Peter Nelson in the “Don 


Quixote” pas de deux and “Les Sylphides.” — 


Also, Miss Krassovska danced “La Valse 


Triste,” choreographed for her by Igor 


C.C. series. 


Schwezoff. Remaining numbers, choreo. 
graphed by Wilson Morelli, were “Ballet 
from Faust,” “Rhapsody in Blue,” and “En 
Sospiro,” a study of free movement. Solo. 
ists were Rosa Hopper, Judy Marcus, Peggy 
Flynn, Alice Lovely .. . On a recent visit 
to Dallas Alexandra Danilova announced 


that she would return to Dallas and the ~ 


James School next season. 


Judy Engelman, Kathleen Smith, Larry 
Roquemore, Maria Stratton and Carol Rol- 


low — students of Nikita Talin — dance* ; 


in Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
at Scott Hall Mar. 18, 19 & 20... Toni 
Beck choreographed “The Bartered Bride” 


for the Community Opera Guild perform- [ 


ances Apr. 27 & 28. Principal dancers were 
Kitty Malone and Larry Roquemore ._. 
Jose Limon & Co. at Denton, and the Ka- 
buki Dancers at McFarlin Auditorium in 
Dallas both drew large and enthusiastic 


audiences. Toni Beck 


SOUTHERN CALIF. NOTES 


In Ruth St. Denis’ Ist 1956 appearance , 


at her studio, she danced improvisations, 
read poems and acted a scene from “Eliza- 
beth the Queen”... Valley Jr. College's 
Int'l. House presented Devi Dja & Co. 
Mar. 16. Fire regulations resulted.in a 
Sumatran fire dance sans fire, but it was 
nonetheless much applauded. She has 


been signed for 2 years by Columbia Art- | 
ists and will therefore not be returning to f 
. Enthusiasts came back 2 | 


Indonesia . . 
and 3 times during the appearances in 
So. Calif. of the Yugoslav Folk Ballet. 


The Audrey Share Dancers were a fea- 


ture of the recent Long Beach Jewish Arts © 
Festival in “The Dybbuk,” choreographed | 
by Miss Share and Robert Regger... The | 
Mar. 22 opening of the Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers at the Philharmonic brought out} 
many kimono-clad ladies and at least one : 
sari. The lovely musical interludes and the : 
greater emphasis on dance-drama made |. 


this visit even more themorable than the} 


Ist. Tokuho Azuma was raptly received 
.. . Archie Savage and his dancers pre- 
sented an exciting evening of primitive 
and jazz dance during the Westside Jewish 


John Dougherty 
(continued on page 89) 


MAY CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN NYC 
See Page 62. 


ON TOUR IN MAY 


Jote Greco & Co. are in Cincinnati 
through May 10; Federico Rey and Pilar 
Gomez: Suffern, NY, May 2, Riverhead, 
LI, May 3; Emily Frankel & Mark Ryder, 
Pittsburgh, May 4 & 5; Carola Goya & 
Matteo, Amityville, NY, May 5, Long 
Beach, LI, May 8. 
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For The 
Horse 


We gained many customers because: ‘For tion). And you can be sure of FULL, 
the want of costumes, their recital was HONEST VALUE. For you who may not 
ruined”. No price is cheap enough if your _ have tried Dazian’s, and who are experienc- 
order doesn’t arrive on time, or if the ~~ ing “‘last-minute heeby jeebies’’ because 
fabrics and accessories are not what you your materials did not arrive up to expecta- 
expected. You can rely on Dazian’s! (113 tion, send your worry items.on to us. We 
years of honest, reliable, know-how opera- know that you will be happy working with 


FABRICS 


AND COSTUME DESIGNS + BASIC PATTERNS - COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
PRACTICE AND RECITAL OUTFITS + STEPPING TONES RECORDS 


DANCE SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE: IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY RECEIVED OUR CATALOGUE, 
SEND COUPON TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST You! 


DAZIAN’S INC. 


‘GENTLEMEN: 


Please send free copy 
of 1956 catalogue to: 


SINCE 1842 
Largest and Oldest 


The World’s 


Theatrical & Fabric Organization 
NEW YORK: 142 West 44th Street 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue 


LOS ANGELES: DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


i 
NAME OF SCHOOL................... 
730 So. Flower Street ' 
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COSTUME FABRICS 
DANCE FOOTWEAR 
ACCESSORIES 
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“Recitals can be a joy—or a drudge. Baum’s will 
nake yours a joy. 3 

A full year has been devoted in assembling the 
newest and most beautiful line of Costume Fabrics, 
Trimmings and Accessories in our history. Baum's Blue 
Book of Costume Fabrics has been so carefully planned 
that you will find everything you need within its contents 

. and at your fingertips. Dance Teachers, Send for 
your copy! (Enclose your business letterhead, card, or 
copy of last year's recital program.) 

Prices this season will astound you—they are the 

lowest ever. 
Baum's knows speed is very important to you. This 


“season our mail order department is on a twenty-four 


hour schedule. In most cases orders are shipped the 


same day received. 


Be good to yourself — this recital season have 
Baum's make your recital a joy. | 


Since 1887 
9 ime. 


106-114 §. 11th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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TELEVISION 


‘ony Charmoli was choreographer for 


Taming of the Shrew (March 18, NBC) 


and his fine number, given excellent tech- 
nical support, was danced by Paul God- 
kin and Mara Lynn. Charmoli also staged 
ihe Comedy Hour of April 1. an April 
Fool show. Dance figured throughout. 
the announcement of station 
break was livened by a dance pun—they 


danced a soft-shoe break—get it? 


Thinking back over several weeks of 
looking, the most vivid memory is of Mata 
and Hari doing again their Carnegie Hall 
number, this time on the Ed Sullivan Show 
(April 1, CBS). Most television dance is 
made in a hurry, danced in a hurry, looks 
improvised and is soon forgotten. Dances 
from the repertoires of careful concert 
artists look all the more polished. Car- 


negie Hall is a wonderful work, packed 


with movement witticisms that bear repe- 
tition. The dancers have been adding de- 
tails and improving the number for years, 
and there were some changes. But it is 
basically the same dance and is as ab- 
sorbing on a tenth viewing as on the first 
—which proves that television does not 
burn up material that is made to wear 
well. Incidentally Mata and Hari are 
dancing better than ever, and can stand 
the close scrutiny of the close-up. 
Another dance item to remember was 
the sequence in the Leningrad ballet 
school in Myron Zobel’s Inside Russia 
movie. This film has been shown by sev- 
eral metropolitan stations in the East and 
Mid-west. The ballet class in any form 
is a fascinating subject. and more so 
when it is the famed Soviet school about 
which the dance world is most curious. 
The only criticism I offer is there was 
not enough. The Russian classroom cos- 
tume was a telling detail. The longish. 
silk tunic is still worn there though it 
disappeared from American schools two 
decades ago. (That explains the elabora- 
tions on the tunic that are often designed 
for the Russian ballet stage—as opposed 
'o the leotards that are standard in our 
‘lassrooms and on our stages.) We were 
ntrigued by Zobel’s commentary. Among 
ther things he said that in Russia a suc- 
-essful ballerina lived a life of luxury. 
If it is ethnic dance you seek, a great 
jeal both authentic and synthetic can-be 
ven on the Polka programs that are a 
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current vogue. Frank Yankovic’s Polka 
Time, Ron Terry’s Polka Party (Sat.— 
Dumont) and Bruno Zulinski on ABC pre- 
sent Polish, Lithuanian, Czech, etc. 
groups. The weeks before and after St. 
Patrick’s Day saw numerous Irish groups. 
not only on the Polka programs but on 
the high rating variety shows. The _ best 
group was Dorothy Haydon’s Irish Step- 
pers whose intricate foot work was seen 


on The Ed Sullivan Show of March 11. 


Another nimble group was that led by 
Carmel Quinn on Arthur Godfrey's March 
14 program. The Irish jigs of these well- 
trained groups have ‘a chaste, clean-cut 
appearance, due in part to the fact that 
arms are kept quietly akimbo. There is a 
pleasing economy of movement when arms 
are not dangling frantically. 

The real thing in Irish dancing was 
nice but not nearly as exciting as the 
hopped up jigs devised for the regular 
professional groups. The one I liked best 
was that done by several boys on Caesar’s 
Hour (March 12—NBC). Sorry we can’t 
name them all but we recognized Wallace 
Siebert and Allen Knowles. 

The regular groups have been dancing 
more than usual this month. because three 
of the most popular current tunes are 
instrumental hits—Lisbon Antigua, Poor 
‘People of Paris and. Moritat. Your Hit 
Parade has framed them a half dozen dif- 
ferent ways. The pre-Easter Poor People 
of Paris (March 31) used the Juggler of 
Notre Dame idea. Among the poor people 
in a Paris square was a sad-faced juggler 
who did his act before a statue of a Ma- 
donna. She came to life and they danced 
a compassionate pas de deux. Lisbon 
Antigua of the same date was interpreted 
by damsels in mantillas flirting with a 
couple of dashing males. 

Our Paris file is pretty hefty these days. 
I’ve mentioned Paris, Poor People of. 
There is also Paris, in the Spring and 
Paris, April in. All this leads to dancing 
in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower and 
among flower stalls. 

Religion in popular entertainment is a 
touchy matter—there are so many taboos. 
When Easter rolled in TV found it safer 
to be in the realm of bunny rabbits than 
in church. The television channels were 


cluttered with Easter fantasies. Fantasy 


connotes imagination, but that was the 


one element lacking. The fantasies we 
caught were conglomerations of boys with 
long ears in bulky fur costumes and girls 
with long ears in sequined leotards, chicks 
with feathered tails, chicks with feathered 
head-dresses. chicks on pointes, etc. Ed 
Sullivan’s Easter Fantasy was glimpsed 
as a diorama through a trick Easter egg 
in which the above mentioned characters 
danced. The Perry Como Show of March 
31 threw in a couple of children with the 


‘bunnies, chicks and ‘turtles. The accom- 


paniment ran the gamut from Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song to. Irving Berlin’s 
Easter Parade. The dancing came from 
chicks on toe shoes and kiddies in tap 
shoes. | 

Special broadcasts (spectaculars they 
used to call them, but the trade is getting 
a bit furtive about that word) often in- 
clude worth while dance episodes. On 
March 25 Max Liebman presented Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl. The Wwork- 
ing girl who seemed to deserve the most 
careful protection was Helen Gallagher 
who turned off her insistent alarm clock 
and dug in for one more wink to dream 
herself into a fantasy world in which she 
was waited on hand and foot. 

Judy Garland’s special show of April 
8 (CBS) included Peter Gennaro dancing 
frantically to her blues. Gennaro is an ex- 
cellent dancer. but this dancing alongside 
a singer is a thankless situation. Gennaro 
but the dance 
casual im- 


moved as well as ever. 
looked as 


provisation. 


formless as a 


The Red Shoes, seen by millions in 
cinema theatres and by millions more on 
television a few months ago, was repeated 
on Famous Film Festival (ABC), divided 
into two parts. The Red Shoes Ballet was 
shown twice. It closed the first installment 
on April 1 and opened the second on 
April -8. Too much familiarity with the 
sequence brought in focus the fact that 
the dancing was quite banal when the 
eyes were not distracted by the elaborate 
production. | 


One of the best dancers of the «month 


was Hays Allen Jenkins, Olympic skating 


star who appeared on Ed Sullivan’s March 


11 show. His routine to Rachmaninoff’s 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini could 
well be applauded in ballet. 
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NEW YORK BALLET CLUB 


éth Annual Choreographers Night 
Sunday, May 13 8:30 p.m. 


New Ballets by: 
VALENTINA BELOVA 
RUTH FELLOWS 
MARVIN GORDON 
BENJAMIN HARKARVY 

JOSEPH ROSENBLOOM 

SIMON SEMENOFF 

ANNE WILSON 


High School of Fashion Industries 
225 West 24th St., N.Y.C. 

Tickets $1.80. adv. sale: R. Gould 
10 St. Marks Place., N.Y.C. 3 


MARY WIGMAN Dance Studio 
West-Berlin-Dahlem 
Summer Course 1956, from June 25 to July 14 
Director and Chief Teacher: 
“MARY WIGMAN 
For information write to: Rheinbabenallee 35 
West-Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 


STONE - CAMRYN 
| School of Ballet 
Intensive Summer Courses 
June 25-Aug. 3 


185 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


_ EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


offers a 


SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUG. 13 - 17 


For Full Particulars Write: 
Ballet Book Shop, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 11 — JULY 20 
Limited Enroliment 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Webster 9-3772 


Chicago, Ill. 


NEW RELEASES 


. BABY & CHILDREN’S ROUTINES 


by 
AL GILBERT 


¢ Original baby routines, psychologically 
designed to fit the youngest pupil: 
P.O. Bex 36479, Hollywood 36, Calif. 
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IN THE NEWS 


N. Webber 


N.Y.C. BALLET’S BOLENDER IN CAL.: 


Todd Bolender, choreographer.“ of Los 
Angeles Civic Light Opera’s “Rosalinda,” 
slated for 8-week summer season, con- 
gratulates 3 of the audition-winning danc- 
ers, Tanna Waterfield, Sally Blythe, and 
Barbara Ross. 


HOME FROM INDIA: American dancer, 
Gina, recently returned from study in 
India, where she was named ‘“Natyakala 
Bushanam” (Jewel of the Dance), upon 
completing studies at the Indian Institute 
of Fine Arts. 


THEY BOTH HAVE THE TONY: Gwen 
Verdon and Bo. Fosse, star and chore- 
ographer respectibely of “Damn Yankees,” 
each won an Antoinette Perry (“Tony”) 
Award for their contributions to the 
smash-hit Bway musical. Above, they dis- 
play their. medallions at the American 
Theatre Wing banquet Easter Sun. night 
at N.Y.C.’s Hotel Plaza. 


“ACROBATICS” 


Appointment Only 


Summer Courses 


JOE PRICE 


1697 Broadway 


CO 5-8877 


Suite 302 N.Y. C. 


JOHN CLANCY 
BALLROOM ROUTINES 


Always adding new material to our list. 


Latest hit dance — ‘ 
~"MERENGUE! MERENGUE!" 


Write for List 442 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 36 
Cl 5-9264 


Order Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ie ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances 
Send 6¢ Postage for Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


333 N. Medison Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Callf. 


EVA VARADY ROUTINES 
Mean PROGRESS leading tp SUCCESS 
BALLET TOE CHARACTER 
ACROBATIC © TAP ®© MODERN 
MUSICAL COMEDY ® NOVELTY 
Teachers write for List 


Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


* TEACHERS * 


AUDIENCE TESTED ROUTINES ASSURE 
TEACHING AND RECITAL SUCCESS. 
WRITE FOR LATEST FREE LIST 
Not Just Dance Notes But — 


Dance Notes De Luxe 
1817 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 


BALLET TOE TAP 


Novelty dances — scenes with story 
background for babies — beginners — 
intermediates — advanced. Get your 


name on our Mailing List. 
Write: KATHLEEN KAVANAGH 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS 


> seeking a publisher 


Our basie policy is te encourage new writers and 
help them gain recognition. If you are leeking fer 
a publisher, learn how we can help you. Write 
today for booklet D2. It's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Cinerama 


Cinerama’s “Seven Wonders of the World” has some interesting glimpses of Cambodian 


temple dancers. 


In Seven Wonders of the World, \atest 
of the Cinerama holidays, the big, triple- 
screen process takes its audiences junket- 
ing to South America, Japan, India, Af.- 
rica, Europe and back to the U.S.A. in 


search of suitably impressive snapshots. 


If the theme of Seven Wonders frequently 
gets lost in the wash of Lowell Thomas’ 
enthusiastic verbosity over every curio 
and panorama that passes before the lens 


--of the Cinerama camera, the advantage 
is weighted heavily in favor of the dance 
_ enthusiasts. Certainly, if Mr. Thomas had 


stuck strictly to schedule, the trip would 
not have included glimpses of a rich and 
graceful Cambodian ritual dance, several 
sinuous and exotic Indian dances, nor the 
frenzied leaping and stamping of six- 
foot-plus African warriors. On the other 


hand, neither would we have had a Radio 


City Music Hall version of a Japanese 
umbrella dance beneath picturesquely ar- 
ranged cherry blossoms — which might 
have been just as well. The Japanese bal- 
let, created for Cinerama by Tetsuzo 
Shirai, gets the full treatment; the tastier 
items flash by in a matter of moments. 
still, this two hour hop, skip and jump 
‘round the globe does manage to include 
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an amazing variety of ethnic and _ the- 
atrical dancing. 

For dance enthusiasts with access to 
a 16mm sound projector, there are several 
new releases of more than ordinary inter- 
est available for showings in_ schools, 
dance groups or living rooms at fairly 
moderate rentals. Far and away the most 
exciting, both for sheer technique and 


the artist involved, is The Eternal Circle, 


danced by Harald Kreutzberg. Filmed in 
Germany by an avant-garde experimental- 
ist, Herbert Seggelke, it makes skillful 
use of design, double exposure and grada- 
tions of grey into black to underscore its 
central theme of Death as the great com- 
mon denominator. Théxdance, which was 
included in Kreutzberg’s repertory on his 
first post-war visit to America, achieves 
an even greater fluency in this medium 
as Kreutzberg transforms himself, suc- 
cessively, into a Reveller, a Vain Woman, 
a Criminal, a Wench, a King and, the 
recurrent’ motif, Death itself. The score 
is by Frederich Wilkens, the striking 
masks by Peter Ludwig. The Eternal Cir- 
cle is one of the few dance films to begin 
with a stage dance and thoroughly trans- 
form it into an experience at least as 


DANCE 
THE MOVIES 


BY ARTHUR KNIGHT 


affecting on the screen. Available from 
Kinesis, 54 West 47th Street, New York 
36. Running time, 11 minutes. 

Also available from Kinesis is Between 
Two Worlds,.an ambitious experimental 
dance film produced at Oxford by Sam 
Kaner, a young American artist, danced 
and choreographed by Tutte Lemkow. 
Kaner’s costumes and: décor set the style 
for the entire work. Standing and hanging 
forms, like bold segments from a Léger 
painting, slash across the line of the dance 
and, through multiple exposure work, 
penetrate its movements. This same mot- 
tled pattern, repeated in the costumes, 
creates planes and angles on the dancers’ 
bodies that lend further emphasis to the 
broken reality, the groping through lay- 
ers of consciousness which is the center 
of this film. Its theme, the duality of the 
artist “in society, is an idea somewhat less 
original than the techniques evolved here 
to express it, but the visualization itself is 
often quite effective. An original score, 
dry, percussive, by Christopher Shaw is 
punctuated by an exhilarating bop se- 
quence toward the end of the film. In 


~eolor. Running time, 20 minutes. 
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SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Oficial School of the New York City 
Ballet Company 


announces 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER COURSE 


July 9th to August 18th 


Write for Summer Circular 


2291 Broadway, N. Y. 24 
TRafalgar 7-9208 


GLADYS HIGHT 
SCHOOL OF DANCING £57. 


SUMMER COURSE 
Ballet Work based on. Saddler’s Wells, 
London, Eng. Variations, Mime, Modern, 
Ethnic, Character July 2nd thru Aug. 17th. 
Two hrs. daily $87:50. Weekly rates on 


request. 
TEACHERS COURSE 
Aug. 13th thru Aug. 24th—$75, 4 hrs. daily 


All Types of Dancing—Teachers Certificate 
Write for inf. 162 No. State St., Chicago |, Ill. 


‘Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with a Major in Dance 


Combines professional training with a 
liberal arts education 


JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC. 


BuTLER University Indianapolis, Indiana 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


Write for new list of Teacher's notes 


150 E. 53rd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-9785 


MARMEIN 


Pantomime; Plasto-Rhythmics: Ballet 
Original Repertoire 
NEW YORK COURSES NOW 
SUMMER DANCE THEATRE SCHOOL 
Manomet, Mass.: June 15 to Sept. 
Written Home Courses 
330 W. 77th St.. N. Y. C. SU 7-1252 


STEFFI NOSSEN 
SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 
Classes for Children, Teen Agers 
& Adults 


in 10 Westchester Communities 


for further information write 
3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Tennyson 4-0785 
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New York City Ballet 
February 28-March 25, 1956 
New York City Center 

There was the coruscating batterie of 
Balanchine’s Allegro Brillante. There was 
the antic play of Jerome Robbins’ The 
Concert. And there was dancing in the 
great. tradition by Maria Tallehief, Diana 
Adams, and Melissa Hayden. 

Yet, most: memorable of the entire New 
York City Ballet season was a single in- 
stant when a young man extended his 
hand toward a girl, and her hand rose 
in an are to meet his. It was the culmina- 
tion of Todd Bolender’s new ballet, The 
Stull Point. And it was the perfect ca- 
dence to a work that flowed like a song. 

Actually. The Still Point is not a new 
work. It was created last year for the 
Frankel-Ryder Company. But in restag- 
ing it for the New York City Ballet, Mr. 
important changes, in- 
The_ work truly 


Bolender made 
cluding a new ending. 
flowered. | 

Mr. Bolender has, uncanny insight into 
the feelings of young women. His “girl in 
Mother Goose Suite, his debutante in 
Souvenirs, and the tortured protagonist 
of The Still Point are all sisters under the 
skin—poignant sisters — fulfillment 
in romantic love. ; 

Of them all, the girl in The Still Point 
is the most touching because she is, de- 
lineated with the most depth and at the 
same time with the most simplicity. In 
fact, simplicity is the prime virtue of this 
little ballet. Mr. Bolender has had the 
courage and the care to let the dancing 
speak out honestly without any mimetic 
overlay. And in Melissa Hayden and 
Jacques d’Amboise in the leading roles: 
and Irene Larsson, Roy Tobias, Jillana., 
and John Mandia in secondary roles, he 
found responsive instruments. 

The work began in the atmosphere of 
adolescence—in restlessness, turbulence. 
and Three girls bright 
dresses turned and reached in long ara- 
besques. One of them, a slight misfit, 
touched their hands in a tentative gesture 
of safety. They foresook her to find two 
boys who had captured their interest. 

She gazed after them in confusion: 


touched the back of her hand to her 


sweetness. 
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BY DORIS HERING 


“Nicholas 


cheek: and fled. The others returned to 
dance, playfully with. their partners. The 
lone girl, her confusion and frustration 
mounting, was tossed between the boys. 
only to end in flailing solitude. 

A young man strode in, sank to one 
knee, and contemplated the girl. He rested 
his hand on her shoulder as though to 
quiet her anguish; held his hand out to 
her, palm upward. And _ both extended 
their legs backward along the ground in 
a gesture of flight. She found his face 
and stroked it wonderingly. They faced. 
rising to half toe, and she “came home” 
high in his arms. They sank into the final 
handclasp. 

As the lonely girl, Melissa Hayden 
wove endless nuance and pathos into her 
portrayal, and yet the danced outlines 
were contained and beautifully clear. As 
her friend, Jacques d’Amboise communi- 
cated the steady masculinity that we have 
associated heretofore only with ~ Igor 
Youskevitch. 

The Debussy score, transcribed for or- 
chestra by Frank Black, was perfect in 
its restless shadings, and Mr. Bolender 
moulded its rhythms masterfully. 

The music for Balanchine’s new Allegro 
Brillante: was one of those challenges 
that he enjoys setting for himself. He 
selects a pedestrian score and draws it 
to life on the stage. In this instance, it 
was a rather choppy unfinished Tschai- 
kovsky piano concerto. But Balanchine 
turned it into a whirling, sparkling prism. 

The work, with Maria Tallchief and 
Magallanes in the _ principal 
roles, consisted of quick bursts of joyous 
movement, more intricate in detail than 
sustained in phrasing. There was em- 
phasis on the design aspects of ports de 
bras. And there was emphasis on flutter. 
ing batterie, the kind that Maria Tall- 
chief executes with breathtaking aplomb. 
’ Allegro Brillante is not so solid a piece 
of theatrical dancing as last season’s Pas 
de Dix, nor is it so consistently stylish 
But it is fascinating in its revelation o! 
small detail glitteringly executed. 

Nicholas Kopeikine, the company’s sym 
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coming in June... 

Atlanta, Georgia, on the 
week-end of April 13, was 
the scene of a major epi- 
sode in the history of dance 
in America. 

We are thrilled to an- 
nounce a full report and 
picture story of the. first 
American Regional Ballet 
Festival, which brought to- 
gether regional companies 
from all over the South- 
eastern United States. This 
significant gathering re- 
sulted in a permanent As- 
sociation, which plans an- 
nual meetings, symposiums 
and Festivals throughout 
the area. 

We promise you an ad- 
venture when DANCE 
Magazine turns spot- 
light on this unprecedented 
event! 


er? 


on the cover... The Win- 
ners! Dancer Moira Shearer 
(photo courtesy United 
Artists); dancer Gene Nel- 
son (photographed by Bob 
Willoughby) and choreo- 
grapher Jack Cole (photo- 
graphed by Herb Flatow) 
fill DANCE Magazine's 
honorary film strip as win- 
ners of DANCE Magazine’s 
Motion Picture Awards for 
the period Jan. through 
Dec., 1955. For award 
stories see pages 14-27. 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Attention: Mr. George Seaton, President 


DANCE Magazine protests. 


On behalf of the dancers and choreographers in the motion 
picture industry we hereby make the emphatic suggestion that the 
dance arts be included in the categories of the Academy Awards, 


To attempt to justify or offer evidence seems unnecessary, 
Some of the world's greatest dancers perform in motion pictures. 
end are among the most beloved stars, The public gives them 
full recognition, yearly paying millions of dollars at the box 
etaCe to see films featuring dance, 


Actually, except at award-giving the itself 
acknowledges its debt to the dance, "Choreography by .. " is 
today a major screen credit, Sympathetic producers and directors 
have collaborated to make choreography for films an exciting 
new branch of the art. 


Since you gentlemen of the Academy have left out the 7 
artists who have contributed to the dance in motion pictures, 
DANCE Magazine is this year deliberately making its awards in 
that field, and is announcing the winners in the forthcoming 
May issue, Our awards are not intended to be general and 
retrospective, but are, according to your established pattern, 


for choreography and performances during the "Oscar" year, 


from Jameary through December 1955. 


Again, in the name of the dance artists ‘in films, and as 
spokesman for their millions of fans, DANCE Magazine petitions 
and urges the Acedemy to add awards in the dance to the "Oscar" 
lists of the future. 


Cordially, 


el 
Lydia Joel 
Editor 

April 20, 1956 


Mr, George Seaton, President | 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 


9038 Melrose 


Hollywood 46, California 


flan ( A 231 West 58 St.. New York 19, N. Y., Plaza 7-3667 
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DANCE MAGAZINE'S 
MOTION PICTURE AWARDS 


THE WINNERS 


To a Female Dancer: 
MOIRA SHEARER—*for her unexpected 
and charming comedy quality in dances 
of The Man Who Loved Redheads—and 
particularly for the doorstep scene, where, 
with camera focused only on her feet, she 
portrayed a cavaleade: of girl friends.” 


SPECIAL CITATION OF 


For Film Direction Sympathetic to Dance: GE 


(January to December, 1955) 


To a Male Dancer: 
GENE NELSON—“for the freshness and 
convincing casualness he brought to tech- 
nically demanding dance characterizations 
in Oklahoma! and So This Is Paris.” 


MERIT 


To a Choreographer: 

JACK COLE—“for and 
stimulating dance moments in Kismet, 
Three For the Show and Gentlemen Marry 
Brunettes—and for the exacting technical 


styled 


keenly 


standards he sets for his dancers.” 


NE KELLY 


and STANLEY DONEN., co-directors of /t’s Always Fair 
Weather (MGM). 3 


NOMINATIONS 


ie Caron Cyd Charisse 


Fred Astaire Tommy Rall 


Roland Petit 


Bob Fosse 


‘In addition to the winners): Female dancers—Leslie Caron. The Glass Slipper (MGM): Cyd Charisse. /t's Always Fair 
Ht eather (MGM). For a male dancer—Fred Astaire. Daddy Long Legs (20th Century Fox): Tommy Rall. My Sister Eileen” 
(Columbia). For a choreographer—Bob Fosse. My Sister Eileen (Columbia); Roland Petit, The Glass Slipper (MGM); 


Daddy Long Legs (20th Century Fox). 
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When the English film, The Red Shoes 
jarted its international adventures in 
ij 18, it brought to fame a green-eyed red- 
headed Sadler’s Wells ballerina, whose 
delicacy and cool lyric dancing style 
earned her the admiration. of millions. 
Moira Shearer today, just turned thirty, 
is'a member of the resident company of 
Old. Vie in Bristol, England, devoting her- 
self to acting with the same unremitting 
drive which she gave to her dance career. 
But her training as a dancer and her suc- 
cess and experience with the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet will always be of value to 


her, helping her in a multitude of ways, 


and giving her a quality of movement and 
grace that is vouchsafed to few actresses. 

The very sequence in The Man Who 
Loved Redheads that is mentioned in the 
citation of the DANCE Magazine Motion 
Picture Award is a fine example of a 
fusion of dance and acting. The film tells 
of a roué who throughout his .life finds 
redheads irresistable, no matter their type 


or station in life. In the story, they range 


from shop girl, model, secretary to Rus- 
sian ballerina. Shearer acts all of them. 
In the course of the film, which, inci- 
dentally, had no commercial success, there 
is a brief sequence in which the camera 
is focused on Shearer only from knee to 
toot. Several decades pass, and hem lines 
and shoes differ with the times. We see 
the feet of each of the girl friends (all 
Shearer of course) as she ascends the 
steps and waits for the roué’s door to be 
opened. The combination of rhythmic va- 
riety and movement precision, possible 
only to a dancer—communicated an en- 


gaging and memorable series of person- 


elity characterizations. 

In the same film, as the ballerina, she 
danced excerpts from Sleeping Beauty. 
For weeks and weeks, she gave up much- 
wanted early morning sleep to rehearse 
ihe excerpts which she was to do with 
John Hart, in order to perform them 


“properly,” as she says—although she had, 


ot course, done the role at Covent Garden 
ind other great stages of the world. 
‘The story of her hard work illustrates, 
iowever, how seriously Moira Shearer 
kes all her film and theatre work. The 
‘most performance of which she is ca- 
‘ble seems to her to be the bare mini- 
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mum which she should offer an audience 
and the only times when she has been 
unhappy throughout her career have been 
those when she knew she was dancing or 
acting below standard—whether because 
of ill health, insufficient rehearsal or sim- 
ply gross miscasting. | 

She has decided now that she will not 
dance again, because if she is to succeed 
as an actress (and this is the career which 
she has decided that she enjoys and de- 


sires above all) she must give her whole - 


time and attention to acting. While she 
is acting, it is impossible for her to do 
classes and to keep her technique at its 
full strength. Having danced all the lead- 
ing roles in the classical repertoire, she 
is fully conscious of the standards that are 


required and she will never consent to _ 


appear as a dancer unless she can achieve 
this standard. 

Her decision to leave the ballet for the 
drama is not a recent whim but the reali- 
sation of a long-cherished ambition. About 
1946 or 1947 (when she was having her 
first big triumphs at Covent Garden and 
sharing leading roles with Margot Fon- 
teyn), she began to take lessons in voice 
production. She had her first acting ex- 
perience in the movie The Red Shoes and 
although not altogether satisfied with the 
results she longed to act again. The ballet, 
however, made such demands on her time 
that she could make little progress. She 
danced on two long and exhausting Amer- 
ican tours and then made another film, 
The Tales of Hoffman. The strain was 
tremendous and she began to realise that 
she must either sacrifice everything to 
ballet or else give it up before it devoured 
all her energy and enthusiasm for work 
outside. 

Marriage to writer Ludovic Kennedy 
and the birth of her daughter Ailsa Mar- 
garet were other reasons which influenced 
her to become an actress. Theatre work is 
never easy, but the legitimate stage does 


allow the individual a little more freedom 


of action than the ballet—particularly in 
the matter of declining long overseas 

tours. 7 
The transition has now been made. 
Moira no longer thinks of herself as a 
ballerina but. as an actress. She has no 
(over) 
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Opposite page: Actress Moira Shearer as 
Sally Bowles in John Van Druten’s “I Am 
A Camera.” 


Below: Ballerina Moira Shearer as Giselle. 


Wells Ballet 


before she left the Sadler's 
in 1952. 
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Moira Shearer 


“The Red- Shoes” 


national fame. 
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brought her  inter- 


(continued from page 17) 


regrets about the ballet which seems al- 
ready (she left Sadler's Wells in 1952) 
almost as far away as her schooldays. 
She has been lucky. but she is fully aware 
of the distance she has yet to travel. She 
came to the dramatic stage as an estab- 
lished star and she has a natural ap- 
pearance and personality that place her 
automatically in the star category. This 
is all very well at the box office, but it 
can be a serious handicap to a young 
woman who cares about results, not re- 
muneration. 


Moira’s first part on the dramatic stage 
was Titania in Michael Benthall’s Old 
Vic production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, which was launched at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1954 and was subse- 
quently shown at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. New York, and throughout Amer- 
ica. It was a very large-scale production 
that was seen at its worst in Edinburgh 
where the Empire Theatre was far too 
small for it. Shearer went on, on the 
opening night, to face the ordeal not only 
of appearing for the first time in her life 
in a major Shakespearean role, but also 
of being judged by all the leading dra- 
matic critics who had gathered in Edin- 
burgh for the Festival. Equally irksome 
was the knowledge that many of her 
former associates in the ballet were “out 


front.” She was convinced that the gen- 


eral attitude would be “Yes, she’s a very 
good dancer but what does she know 
about acting?” “To a certain extent this 
was in fact the tone of the press notices. 
but from the first she received warm ap- 


preciation from the audience. Because of 


the grandiose scale of the production, The 
Dream was given in some of America’s 
largest theatres and Moira says she began 
to learn her job by going on stage in one 
huge theatre after another and simply 
having to make the people in the top 
balcony hear what she said. Training 
helps. she admits, but it is experience and 
nothing but experience that makes an 
actress. 


After her return to England, she went 


out on a provincial tour in John yan 
Druten’s am a Camera .playing the role 


of Sally Bowles. made famous on Broad 
way by Julie Harris, in London by Dor 
othy Tutin. “Miscasting” screamed the 
theatre world when they read about it 
But everyone who saw the production at« 
humble pie and Moira’s performance 
earned her a magnificent press. 

This brought many tempting offers, in- 
cluding some big Shakespearean roles in 
London, but she declared firmly that she 
must learn her job gradually and the way 
to learn was not by accepting star parts 
in London. “In any case,” she insists, “] 
should not have been able to play those 
parts. No,” (with a little shudder) “I just 
couldn't have accepted.” 


Instead she went to the Bristol Old Vic 
to play in repertory for the season. There 
she has been very, very busy, but happy 
and relatively untroubled by nagging pub- 
licity. And she can get up to London in 
two hours on a fast train to be with her 
family on Sundays. 

The Bristol Old Vic, closely linked with 
its London parent theatre, is housed in 
Bristol’s ancient Theatre Royal down in 
King Street in the oldest part of the sea- 
port. David Garrick wrote a prologue for 
its opening and all the great artists of the 
English stage have played on its boards. 
Small, elegant and in perfect repair, it 
is now owned by the Arts Council’ of 
Great Britain and it has a_ remarkable 
record of productions to its credit. It serves 
as a kind of conservatory where actors 
and actresses are given experience and 
opportunities before moving on to the Old 
Vic ‘in London. A permanent company is 
engaged for the season. which runs from 
September through June. Each play goes 
on for a run of three weeks and as soon 
as one play is launched the cast begins 
reading the next one. With rehearsals 


and performances there is little spare 


time, but there is an abundance of in- 
valuable practical experience. 

To date Moira has played in Giradoux’s 
Ondine (she wasnt very happy about 
that). in Tchekov’s Uncle Vanya, Cor- 
delia in King Lear, and, her biggest suc- 
cess to date, Lily Sabina in The Skin of 
Our Teeth—a part she has langed to play 
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eer since she saw Vivien Leigh do it in 
London some years ago. When the com- 
pany put on their annual Christmas pan- 
tomime (which they write and produce 
themselves) she said gaily “Well, if any 
of the dancers go sick you can always call 
on me.” Sure enough, one’ girl did drop 
out and she went on in the back row, 
kicking up her legs, singing away and 
loving every second of it! 

Enjoyment is an emotion which Moira 
places high among the rewards from act- 


~ing. She is probably happier now than 


she ever was when she was a ballerina at 
Covent Garden. She believes that working 
in the theatre must always be something 
tremendously exciting, alive and_ vital. 
Routine performances and a bored and 
blasé approach to the job are unthinkable 
to her. She still counts as one of her hap- 


United Artists 
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experiences the occasion when she 
went to Paris to learn and dance, at very 
short notice, the role of Carmen. Renée 
Jeanmaire was temporarily indisposed and 
Roland Petit appealed to Ninette de 
Valois for a dancer to take her place. 
Moira set off with some trepidation, but 
once she started working with the French 
company all her enthusiasm was aroused 
and she is convinced that she gave a valid 
performance—“Although of course all the 
critics decided in advance I was just. an 
English miss and would be hopeless. I 
cherished for years, with. gratitude. one 
notice that said I wasn’t as bad as might 
have been expected!” 

Temperaments differ, of course. The 
career of a dancer gives all, and more 
than all, that many ballerinas ask. For 
the truly dedicated person, the art of 


ballet can contain all the beauty and 
passion in the world. For Moira, how- 
ever the drama gives more. “Plays keep 
you in contact all the time with’ real 
people” she says. “You have to really 
know a character before you can act her 
and that makes you more.aware of all the 
wonderful differences in people when you 
meet them. The excitement of discovery 
is always there; the horizon seems wider.” 

Moira is ambitious, of course. but her 
ambition may be expressed as the desire 
not only to see her name in lights on 
Shaftesbury Avenue or Broadway but to 
know that she deserves this billing for 
the quality of her performance. After see- 
ing her performance.in The Skin of Our 
Teeth at Bristol | have no doubt that on 
the stage as in the ballet and in films, she 


THE END 


will succeed. 


Shearer in a hot Charleston (choreographed by David Paltenghi ); and with Sadler’s 
Wells’ John Hart in “The Man Who Loved Redheads.” 
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On the third floor of a converted ware- 
house in the West Sixties, Jack Cole, the 
winner of DANCE Magazine’s first award 
for film choreography, was gazing bleakly 
about the pink and réd practice hall from 
his perch on a Coke machine. Cole, a 
slender, withdrawn man who looks like a 
wispy edition of José Ferrer, was about 
to begin another day’s rehearsal of his 


dances for the new Ziegfeld Follies. His 


enthusiasm gradually mounted as he de- 
scribed the show's opening number—the 
traditional unclad showgirls descending 
the traditional Ziegfeld staircase while the 
dancers, holding out-sized candelabra, 
dash about the stage in the untraditional 
Jack Cole routines. As the room filled up, 
Cole excused himself, slid off the ma- 
chine and sauntered over to the waiting 
pianist. Without a word being said, a line 
of male dancers fell into place. (It is well- 
known in the dance field that Jack Cole 
dancers honor him with a concentration 
that is almost slavish.) “We'll take it from 
here,” Cole said quietly, and began to 
count briskly “ .. . five. six, seven, eight, 
bop, bop.” Led by the choreographer, the 
line moved off. | 

Cole, New Jersey-bred, has an intensity 


- and originality which was already evident 


to those who worked with him years ago. 
At sixteen he left home to join the Deni- 
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BY ARTHUR KNIGHT 


shawn dancers. For over two years he was 
exposed to the stimulating and theatrical 
free' style taught by Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn. And then he was off to absorb 
deeply from the Humphrey-Weidman 
school, then to La Meri for studies in 
ethnic dance. 

The concert dances he created aroused 
much critical interest, revealed knowl- 
edge, wit and capacity for infinite detail 
in his version of indigenous dance. In 
1941, after numerous night club appear- 


‘ances, including a series at the Rainbow 
Room with Alice Dudley ‘and group, he. 
went to Hollywood. Except for an occa-°' 


sional forage on Broadway, always bril- 
liant, not always successful, he has con- 


tinued to bring something ~special and_ 
personal to the numerous films he has- 


choreographed there. | 

Jack Cole’s style of movement, a very 
personal combination of modern dance, 
oriental movement and Negro jazz style, 
has become an_ international by-word. 
“For better or for worse,” says Cole. He 
regrets that modern jazzj “now anony- 
mously floating throughout the world, is 
sometimes used to distort the very sources 
from which it came... . oe 

Climbing into a_ black and_ white 
sweater after three hours in which he had 
done far more physical labor than anyone 


INTERVIEW WITH JACK COLE NEW YORK 


else in the room, Cole mopped his face 
and remarked, “It’s wonderful being here 
in the East again. These kids love to work. 
You can ask them to do anything and be 
sure of getting it.” Choreographing for 
New York dancers, it soon developed, was 
only one of the reasons he enjoyed being 
back on Broadway. He loves the theatre. 
“You have so much more freedom. In 
Hollywood, you’re always running up 
against the attitude, “‘We’ve done it this 
way for over twenty years, and we’re not 
going to change things.now.’ It’s almost 
hopeless to try to fight against that sort 
of thing. They want everything realistic, 
everything has to show. When I staged 
the waltz for The Merry Widow a few 


years ago, I tried to capture the soft, gay 
atmosphere of another century. Then we | 
went on the set and it looked like the | 
bright, clean interior of an_ice-box. I 
begged for pink color filters, for shadows. 4 


Shadows on Lana Turner? They thought 
I was insane!” 

Over a luncheon of scrambled eggs and 
mushrooms he continued his recital of the 
difficulties of the dance director in Holly- 
wood. The studios are afraid of any at- 


tempts at stylization outside of the “dream | 


ballets.” Too often the wrong choreog- 
rapher is assigned to the wrong film. Tvo 
often he is called in after the script his 
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Below: Choreographer Jack Cole, cur- 
rently in New York, working on a number 
for “The Ziegfeld Follies,” due to open 
on Broadway May 26th. 


At right: Dancer Jack Cole, photographed 
on the West Coast in 1941, when he 
moved there to concentrate on _ film 


choreography. 


Herb Flatow 


Marcus Blechman 


been finished and told to whip up a 
couple of numbers to be inserted into the 
picture here, here and here. “If they have 
confidence in you,” he conceded, “you 
might be called in when the script is only 
two-thirds done. Then you still have some 
chance of influencing the character de- 
velopment, of creating an integration be- 
tween your dance sequences and the story 
line. My own feeling is that the dance 
director should) work with the film di- 
rector on the three or four minutes that 
immediately precede and follow the dances” 
to create a smooth transition from one to 
the other. Something of that effect was 
achieved in the old Astaire-Rogers movies. 
They created characters for whom danc- 
ing was the most natural thing in Ahe 
world—and it became the most natural 
thing in the world for everything to move 
aside to let them dance. You still get 
something of that in the Astaire films, and 
in Gene Kelly's. You them to 
dance. More often, though, the dance se- 
quences are simply inserted without either 


expect 


preparation or logic or, worst of all, con- 
sistency of style.” 

Even in speaking of the three films he 
did last year that won him the DANCE 
Magazine award, Cole was still far from 
completely _ satisfied. “On Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes,” he recalled, “we prac- 
tically improvised as we went along, al- 
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though we had a lot of fun doing it. I 
like to create dances against backgrounds 
of colored air, with a bare minimum of 
décor. In Paul Sheriff. who had done wae ; 


the settings for Olivier’s Henry V, we 


had an art director who understood per- ; 

fectly’ what’ was wanted. But we were F 

working in England, and | just couldn't 

find male dancers over there who could 
Poa my kind of choreography. I still wonder : 


that we came off as well as we did on that | | 
one. Kismet was another matter altogether. 
Here, we had started off to do something 
quite different from the play—very un- 
realistic in style, low-keyed color, inviting 
the imagination all the way. Well, some- 
how a picture gets into production and 
there isn’t time to do all the things you 
had hoped for. Before you know it, you’re 
back where started—with a. more 
elaborate version of the Broadway show. 

“Then there was Three for the Show, 
with the Champions, Betty Grable and 
Jack Lemmon. Strange things happened 7 a4 
on that one, too: I based the big | gt 
dream ballet on a favorite 19th Century 
French print of mine, one that shows 
two women duelling over a man, with all 
the seconds and the doctors also women. 
| thought this was an amusing idea, and 
that I could handle — two levels—as 
a big, luscious ballet confection and also 
a somewhat sophisticated take-off on the 
whole thing. [ had some close-ups of 
Lemmon to help set the tone, but these 
were edited out in the final cutting—and 
nid then the big. symphonic orchestrations of 
the Tschaikovsky and Borodin music 
changed the feeling of the sequence still 
further. I think some people got the idea 
that this was meant as a spoof, but an 
awful lot of the fun had gone out of it 
by the time it reached the screen. As to 
the finale. with Lemmon and Gower charg- 
ing in and out of the rooms of a duplex 
apartment after Betty Grable, always miss- 
ing each other by a split second, I should 
say that this was just about a third as 
funny as it could have been. You remem- 
ber, they were both married to Betty and dance for Betty Grable. 


neither knew that the other "= around. Opposite page above: The opening | title credits of “Three for the Show” were super- 
It was a chase set to music, with Betty imposed over Mr. Cole's best choreography for the film, a Harlequin dance. stead 
in negligee, Jack wearing the pants to 

the pajamas and Gower the top half. Well, 3 

at one point we had Géwer do a very Opposite page below: Cutting and editing of the picture’s big dream ballet, intended 
amusing litthe dance, bouncing around Oby Mr. Cole as a spoof, turned it into a baffling “straight” number. Marge Champion 
the furniture in the living room. Because at left, duels over a man with Patricia Denise. 


Photos courtesy Columbia Pictures 


Above: On the Columbia set for “Three for the Show,” Jack Cole eer out a harem 


and Gower Champion are shown in pursuit of Miss Grable. 
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: 3 of his costume, though, the censors made 
us cut it out. | think that, and a few other 
details, marred the pacing of the sequence 
~~and here the pace was everything.” 


This was not Cole’s first encounter with 


i the movie censors. His earliest picture 
; ‘was another Betty Grable musical, Moon 

Over Miami, made back in 1941. Because 
had already gained considerable 
: reputation as an authority on American 


folk dancing, he was called in to stage 
and perferm with his night-club group a 
Seminole Indian ceremonial (to the tune 
of a ditty entitled, he discovered to his 
horror, Seminole, I Love You). Since the 
only dancing that the Seminoles go in 
for is a rather dreary shuffle in one di- - 
rection, a grunted “hut,” and then the 
same shuffle in the opposite direction, 
Cole decided to whip up something more 
appropriate to the spirit of a Grable 
musical. “After the dance was filmed, | 
learned that | had broken four major 
Production Code rulings,” Cole said with 
one of his rare smiles. “Even when the 


dance was cut to ribbons, the sequence 
was still banned in all but four states.” | 


It was time now to head back toward 
the rehearsal. Cole had left most of his 
lunch uneaten and refused the dessert. 
Walking along the dingy street. he sud- 
denly—and_ surprisingly—announced that 
he was already homesick for Hollywood 
and delighted that he would be returning 
there soon after The Ziegfeld Follies 
opened. He had a contract to direct an 
original musical for M-G-M now being 
written by Adolph Green and Betty Com- 
den titled Wonderland. “I’m to direct not 
only the dances but the entire produc- 
tion. It’s a behind-the-scenes story about 
the movies, a wonderful blend of the real 
and the unreal. I’m looking forward to 
it immensely.” He paused -a moment. 
*That must sound insane after all the 
things I’ve said today against the movies. 
But what keeps you going in this crazy . 
business is the hope, the belief that you'll 
be able to do better next time.” Back at 
the practice hall, the chorus was on hand 
and waiting. Cole promptly took up his 
position by the piano, put an unlit cigar- 
ette to his lips and quietly nodded to the 
dancers, “All right, boys and girls, here 
we go. ... Five, six, seven, eight, bop, 


bop.” The line moved off. THE END 
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AWARD WINNER 


My sincere thanks to DANCE Magazine 
for its award to me. It is an honor I 
cherish, but one I accept with much 
awareness of the man who made it pos- 
sible. He is Fred Astaire. It was he who 
broke through the opinionated barriers of 
Hollywood and proved that dancers are 
net just “flash” acts, or wind-up toys that 
move around quickly and make noise. It 
was he who revealed that the same charm 


and acting ability which projected a dance , 


to an audience could project a character 
in a story. In addition to creating a place 
for the dancer-actor, he has been an enor- 


mous inspiration, 1 know for me. and, | 
' strongly suspect, for every aspiring and 
. perspiring dancer in the world. 


My own career in motion pictures 


started in -1949 with Warner Brothers 


after a Broadway run in Lend An Ear, a 


most successful “little review.” I was 
bursting with ideas and ambition, and 


had still to learn some of the limitations 


“set up by Hollywood for the dance. 


Gene Kelly had by then for seven years 
been carrying on and frequently adding 
his own excitement to the paths that Fred 
Astaire ‘had. opened in musical-comedy 
films years before. And I was -happy for 
a chance at following in their traditions. 


‘As dancer and choreographer, I was en- 


tering a studio which at one time had led 


the musical‘:comedy field: But that was-in_ 


the past, and I hoped to be able to help 
modernize its antiquated formulas. 


To me each -film: was, and is, a thing 
in- itself, to be looked at mainly in terms - 
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of story content. Keeping within the 
framework of the frequently too-thin or 
too-complicated plot, I tried to insert 
dance entertainment: that would not leave 


the story cold and go off on a tangent,, 


but which would, if possible, continue 
and motivate the story line. I wanted to 
say in dance or song that which would, 
it it were not a musical, be ‘said in dia- 
logue or atmosphere-setting scenes. This 
was obviously more difficult than design- 
ing an isolated dance, and took some per- 
suasion on my part, since the “easy” solu- 


tions were too often offered instead. 


One could always insert a dream se- 
quence, but I find that the most un- 
imaginative imaginative way of getting 
into a dance. (I am, of course, aware that 
this “gimmick” has provided some of the 
most exciting motion picture dance enter- 
tainment there is—like the memorable 
number with the cartoon mouse which 
Gene Kelly did in Anchors Aweigh. But 
precisely because of past successes this 
device has been the springboard for broad 
and lavish sequences which make no sense 
in themselves. I say dreams are right if 
they fit. 

Warner Bros. didn’t really believe that 
it was possible to make a musical without 
having an out-and-out theatrical or show 
business background, which seemed to 
justify the dance scenes by presenting 
them as rehearsals, dress rehearsals and 
the “show.” As with the dream sequences, 
the author needed only to insert oné line 


in the screenplay—such as “opening night | 


of the show” and that was a reason to do 


an irrelevant number with any liberties 


one desired—an advantage, obviously, but 
not necessarily good. It is all too easy to 
over-extend onself on a motion picture 
“theatre” stage. How many numbers have 
we seen that begin with a shot from the 
audience as the curtain rises on a “real” 
stage? Then as the number progresses 
and the scenery changes, you find your- 
self in space with everything, including 
the impossible, being thrown at:you. Then 
the number: draws to a close, the camera 
pulls back, and there you are back on 
the theatre stage as the curtain drops! 
Usually a handsome first night audience 
in formal dress applauds vigorously. 


In the choreographer’s earnest desire 


to entertain and reach for excitement, he 
» has overlooked the fact that by taking 


“believability” away from the scene he 
has also taken away a great portion of 
the entertainment value. (The temptation 
to this kind of aggrandizement is great. 
however, and I, too, have fallen for it.) 


_ FilnY writers sometimes have a habit of 
writing a dancer into a corner where he 
really has no escape except in a fantasy 
or dream sequence. Or sometimes the 
scene needs only a song spot and/or small 
dance, but the script calls for a produc- 
tion number quite out of proportion to 
this moment in the story. I believe that 
musical numbers must match the “ve- 
locity” of the’ plot. | 

I’m convinced that except in explicit 
fantasy, people like to see musical num- 
bers spring from natural, ordinary Situ+- 
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i ons and develop into pleasant produc- 
ta numbers. They enjoy seeing recog- 
n table situations transposed for satiric, 
h.morous or dramatic effect. I have earn- 
e tly tried, whenever possible, to follow 
th s idea. [ have wanted each dance to 
have a reason, even if it took a slight 
amount of rewriting to provide that rea- 
son. But one can’t always control the sit- 
uation, and sometimes that slight amount 
of rewriting has been made out to be 


much more difficult than it really is. 


By and large, I have found that small, 
intimate numbers with one or two people, 
if well-done, are enjoyed as much and 
sometimes more than lavish spectacles. 
Any number of dances that Fred Astaire 
has done come to mind—his “sand 
dance”; the golf routine from Carefree; 
Gene Kelly’s “paper dance” from Summer 
Stock, and many more, including, I hope, 
some of my own. : 


But problems of taste and judgment 


are not the only ones. There may be a 


producer who says, “We want a great 
number here at the finale . . . big pro- 
duction. . . We want to shoot it next week. 
And it can’t cost more than such-and- 
such.” Or, the production has been sched- 
uled so that the big dance is to be shot 
at the end of the picture when it can be 


filmed without interference. It is all budg- 


eted and set. You work’ your legs and 
brain to capacity getting prepared. But 


both time and money are exhausted be- 


fore they get to you. Instead of twenty- 
four boys and girls, there are suddenly 
eight. Instead of the two-week rehearsal 
period before the two days of shooting, 
you end up with six days of rehearsal and 


a day and a half for shooting. Plans for 


the big number must, obviously, be com- 


pletely revised. 


But even if things are still far from 
perfect, the challenge and the thrill of 
working in pictures are very exhilarating. 
The camera, which provides certain limi- 
tations in some areas, also offers unlimited 
possibilities to the imagination. One can 
work in the tiniest corner or in almost 
infinite space—in film, space expands and 
contracts like a mighty accordion. And 
ways of saying something to an audience. 
und what one might say, are also as varied 


us the human concept can make them. 


\staire had led the way. And the road is 
-nticing. 
{ am aware that DANCE Magazine's 
vard to me is for my dancing and not 
* my choreography, and yet the two are 
interrelated for me that it’s hard to 
ink of one without the other. 
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Gene Nelson, whose agility and co- 
ordination enables him to conquer a large 


variety of physical skills, likes to draw 


dance material from everyday subjects. 
(Doing magic tricks; elaborate gym- 
nastics; rope whirlirg, and playing the 


bongo drums are among numerous skills 
‘he has developed via dancing.) 


“Tea For Two,” 1950 (above) gave him 


the first opportunity to learn something’ 


about modern dance. There was a little 
girl in the chorus by the name of Carol 


Haney, and Nelson asked her to help him.. 


She did. He tried to have Warner Bros. 
contract her as his assistant, but they 
slipped—-and she went to MGM and Kelly. 

For “The West Point Story,” 195] 
(top, right) Nelson rehearsed and choreo- 
graphed a number for two weeks, which 
finally met its death because time and 
budget were exhausted. With three days 
and nights to create a new dance, he re- 
membered that he knew some cane tricks 
—and quickly learned some new ones, too. 


Nelson had dreamed about doing a 
“oym number” for years when the di- 
rector finally let him try one for “She’s 
Working Her Way. Through College,” 
1952 (above, right). Making full use of 
his acrobatic ability, he utilized every 
conceivable piece of gym equipment in 
the dance. He trained exhaustively for six 
weeks prior to the shooting. 


(over) 
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; oposite: Of “Oklahoma!” Nelson says: 
; “Six months of that wonderful life! 
forked all day in 110° heat, never got 

io bed before 12 or 2 and up at 5:30 oe 

never felt-hetter or more alive.” The “Kan- 

* sas City” number (for which he learned 
| roping) was the first dance to be filmed 
Vy in Todd—AO. Working closely with cho- 
| reographer Agnes de Mille, he contributed 
: movement and motivation suggestions. 


- On this page: “So this is Paris” presented 
Nelson, Tony Curtis and Paul Gilbert in 
song-and-dance. Nelson spent from 4 in 
the afternoon until 6 in the morning for 
the filming of “Looking For Someone to 
Love,” shown here. The number included 
climbing a 25-foot wall, spinning around 
lamp posts and leaping over bicycles. 
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That the Federal Government is con- 
cerned with farming, gas and oil, trans- 
portation, roads and general business, is 
* considered routine. The arts, however, at 
first. glance may not appear to look equal- 
ly important to the country’s economy, but 
their value for the national welfare and 
morale is so great and can affect economy 
so strongly that should, for instance, all 
the arts suddenly cease simultaneously 
all over America, the result would be 
disastrous. The Congress of the U.S.A.., 
a body representative of its times, is be- 
coming more and more aware of both the 
spiritual and’ practical value of the arts. 

Contrary to general impression, art 
legislation has been —introduced to the 
Congress from the earliest time, and some 
of it has been adopted. .-The U.S. Marine 
-Band and Orchestra was established by 
an Act of Congress, approved by Presi- 
dent John Adams in 1798. 
Thomas Jefferson—artist, musician, au- 
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President. - 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CONGRESS AND THE FINE ARTS 


‘By FRANK THOMPSON, JR., M.C. 


thor and architect—was also responsible 


more than any other American for the 
great design of the nation’s Capitol. The 
National Collection of Fine Arts and the 
Freer Gallery, both Federal undertakings, 


are a century old. The Library of Con- 


gress’ and the National Gallery of Arts 
are two of the greatest cultural monu- 
ments in the Western World. 

In the past Congress has done little to 
develop a national policy on the fine arts. 
But the blame is not theirs. The initiative 
in this matter, under our form of govern- 
ment. does not rest with the Congress, 
but with the cultural leaders of our coun- 
try, and they have made little effort to 
formulate sound and \constructive _pro- 
posals ‘on national level, practical 
enough for the Congress to consider. Hap- 
pily, the situation is changing. 

What is needed now is a national policy 
toward the arts, and many steps toward 


the creation of such a program are being 
taken both in Washington and by- those 


leaders in the arts in every part of our 


country. 

Many germinal forces are at work. 
More than a dozen Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, led by my _ predecessor, Congress- 
man Howell, have introduced legislation 
which the present Congress, after much 
shaping and refinement, is now consid- 
ering. 

It is also important to bear in mind 
that the Congress is most successful at 


legislating when there is wide-spread and 


substantial agreement in any particular 
field as to the problem confronting it. 
If our cultural leaders can forge a unified 


_policy, they can be powerful agents for 


the adoption of such a policy and an 
implementing program by the Federal 
Government. Even if unanimity cannot be 
readily achieved, discussion of the alter- 
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useful. 


Below is a brief summing up of some 


6! these legislative activities now in prog- 
ress before the Congress: 


A National Cultural Center 


The dream of a great civic and cultural 
center in Washington, D.C., goes back to 
our Founding Fathers. There is, at last, 


hope that steps being taken now can make © 


that dream come true. More than twenty 
bills stressing the establishment of a 
cultural center in the nation’s capitol 
were presented to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Many of my _ col- 
leagues have joined with me in sponsoring 
these bills. 

A Federal Commission has been created 
to plan such a center, and eight leading 
architectural firms (headed by Pereira 
and Luckman—a company which has 
built theatres from coast to coast) are 
working together as a team toward this 


end. The Commission is now in the proc- 


ess of establishing an Advisory Council 
on which representatives of the various 
art fields will sit. These are to include 


the performing arts of music, dance and . 


drama. The Commission is scheduled to 
report to Congress on Jan. 31, 1957. 


National Council on the Arts and 
Government 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of the past year has been the 


establishment of the National Council on 


the Arts and Government. Through the 
National Council, the art leaders are find- 
ing out how to work together on a national 
scale. Dr. Howard Hanson and Edwin 
Hughes of the National Music Council (a 
powerful group of 45 national organiza- 


tions with combined membership of 


800,000); Lloyd Goodrich of the Com- 


mittee on Government and Art, and 
Harold Weston of the Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors, are among 
its members. 

It is important to recognize that busi- 
ness, farmers, labor, educators, doctors 
ind all other major segments of our peo- 
ole have strong national organizations 
ith representatives hard at work ham- 

ering out national policies concerning 


eir own special problems. The National . 


‘uncil on the Arts and Government is 
ginning the significant work 
dinating and representing the arts on 
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natives can be stimulating and highly 


of 


a federal level. [ am _ not intimately 
acquainted with the dance field, but I 
have gathered the impression that, al- 
though there are numerous organizations 
within the field, there seems at present 
to be no single one which is generally 
accepted as the overall representative for 
them all—a situation which is not to the 
advantage of the dance field, and hinders 
the full development of the dance as an 
art form in our country. 


Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr., (D., N.J.) 
sponsor of numerous pro-Fine Arts bills. 


International Exchange 


Hearings have been held in the Senate 
and House on legislation to make perma- 
nent the international exchange program 
currently being administered by the 
American National Theatre and Academy. 
This program has become known as the 
President’s Emergency Fund for Partici- 
pation in International Affairs. Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota joined with me 
in introducing this legislation. The Senate 
bill’ is S. 3116 and the House measure is 
H.R. 10181. The Senate recently adopted 
this legislation unanimously. 

Anyone who has read of the stunning 
success of the tours abroad of America’s 
leading dance companies—Ballet Theatre. 
N.Y.C. Ballet, José Limén Co., Martha 
Graham Co.—under the sponsorship of 
the Department of State will support the 
current drive to make this international 
exchange permanent. Letters affirming 
this program will be welcomed by Senator 
Humphrey and myself. We are happy to 
report that both the liberal and conserva- 
tive press have written extensively of the 


good impression American performers are 
making abroad. Government - sponsored 
tours of American artists have gone far 
toward revising the archaic view of Asia | 
and Europe that America is backward in — 
the arts. 

This cultural exchange, which is ex- 
pected to expand in the future, has actual 
lv proven far more effective ‘abroad than 
the more commercial type of radio propa- 
ganda—which can be jammed or easily 
interfered with, besides being resented by 
the people who hear it, who react much 
as we do to commercials on TV and radio. 
(See the March issue of DANCE Maga- 
zine for officials reports on Martha Gra- 
ham’s recent tour in the Orient.) 


Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 


In his message to the Comgress on the 
State of the Union in January, 1955, the 
President recommended the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The President’s exact 
words are as follows: 

“In the advancement of the various 
activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Govern- 
ment should do more to give official rec- 
ognitien to the importance of the arts and 
other activities. I shall recommend the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- ° 
mission on the Arts within the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, to ad- 
vise the Federal Government on ways to 
encourage artistic and cultural endeavor 
and appreciation.” 

This bill was introduced by Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman for himself and Sen- 
ators Ives. Murray and Douglas, as 
S. 3419. In the House, Representatives 
Celler and Wainwright of New York State 


and I have introduced a similar measure. 


Hearings were held in the House of 
Representatives on it in July, 1955, and 
completed late in January, 1956. As a 
result of these hearings and the testimony 
of many distinguished leaders in the fine 
arts. a bill has been developed that has 
the support of the leading cultural groups 
in our country. The H.R. 7973, and the 
companion measure sponsored by Senator 
Lehman and his colleagues provide for a 
21-man commission—on which the dance 
would be represented — and is much 
improved over the form in which it was 
submitted to the Congress. These bills 
may become law in the near future. 


THE END 
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Canadian-born Melissa Hayden, one of 
New York City Ballet’s leading ballerinas, 
is 33, the wife of a handsome, young 
theatrical producer and the mother of 
18-month old Stuart Hayden Coleman. 

Just returned from the Company’s 


Nutcracker season in Chicago, Miss Hay- 
den will be dancing again in early August 
at the St. Louis Municipal Opera during 
the week of August: 6th; partnered by 
Jacques d’Amboise. Immediately after- 
wards, both return to New ¥ork to join 
the Co. for a 3-month tour of Europe. 


PHOTOS BY TED STRESHINSKY 


Appearing in a remarkable range of 
roles, both classical and dramatic, Melis- 
sa Hayden brings intensity and’ brilliant 
technique to each—but even more im- 
portant, whatever she does comes vividly 
across the footlights. 

The photos on these pages can be 
looked at as a fine backstage record of 
a brilliant ballerina or, observed more 
carefully, they reveal the wife, mother, 
the every-day-human-being as she slowly 
pulls into herself, concentrates and hbe- 
comes the performing artist. 
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“A visitor explores the colorful background of a native dance custom 
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GOMBEYS OF BERMUDA 


The Gombey’s “Captain” and snare drummer. 


By LYTHE ORME DeJON 


On that semi-tropical Christmas Day o: 
the breath-takingly beautiful island o 
Bermuda, it seemed incredible that sub 
zero New York was less than four ai. 
hours away. i 

“This precious jewel set in the silve: 
sea.” Master Shakespeare’s oft-quotec 
description of his beloved England came 
to mind. With equal reason he could 
have written the line in praise of Ber- 
muda, gem of islands, now Britain’s oldest 


independent colony — discovered by the 


Spanish adventurer Juan de Bermudez 
only a few years before young Will 
roamed the Stratford lanes. 

The taxi driver who courteously brought 
us to the hotel was himself a part of the 
blissful relaxation this island evokes. By 
law forbidden to exceed 20 miles per 
hour, he drove leisurely through the wind- 
ing. picture-book lanes, betraying in his 
answers to my questions an unmistakable 
pride in his birthplace. He spoke of the 
sea-loving Bermudians of past centuries 
who had weathered Atlantic tempests and 
Caribbean gales in sturdy crafts of native 
cedar to bring. in addition to human 
cargo, rare seeds and plants from the 
Virginias and the islands of the West 
Indies. 

We passed stately tropical palms lining 
the entrance to one of the great houses. 
a reminder of plantation days. In quick 
succession came the lush greens and rus- 
sets of the tamarind, ‘mangrove, bay- 
grape and calabash trees, the towering 
beauty of the Royal Ponciana interming- 
ling with the Casava, Spanish Bayonet 


and Match-me-if-you-cans. The flowering 


hedges spill over with coral-tinted hibis- 
cus, purple bougainvillea and the vivid 
blue beauty of morning glories. The pas- 
sion flower vied for favor with the flaming 
poinsettias, startling against the spanking 
whites and soft. pinks of the lime-washed 
cottages of cement and coral blocks. 
The day after Christmas, Boxing Day. 
that most British of holidays, found me 


leisurely sipping morning coffee on the— 


sun-washed terrace of the beautiful Elbow 
Beach Surf Club. Revelling in blissful 
serenity, I suddenly became aware of tiie 
insistent beating of drums, muffled it 
first and gradually resolving into a dista it 
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patterned beat. Cries of “Here come the 
Gombeys” was apparently the signal for 
guests to gather in the patio. The drum- 
ming became louder. The excitement of 
the crowd intensified as a tall, masked, 
gorgeously costumed Gombey, his four- 
foot headdress of peacock feathers trans- 
forming him into a veritable giant, led 
his whirling dancers ‘into a circle as he 
lashed the air with an enormous whip. 
This leader. or Captain as he is called, 
wore a long flowing black cape bedecked 
with the gayest of fluttering ribbons and 


glittering with numerous small pieces of 


mirror. The warriors. with the exception 
of the Chief. whose cloak was _ shorter. 


were arrayed as suited. their fancy and, 


. 
carried either hatchets’ or bows and ar- 
rows. Each dancer wore a grotesque mask 


attached to the magnificent peacock- | 


feather headdress. colorful fringed trou- 
sers and a brief skirt covered by a small 


beribboned apron. 


A kettle drum, two snare drums and 
a fife provided: the musical accompani- 
ment. The simple 2/4 marching cadence 
known as the “Road Beat” gradually in- 
creased in intensity. The steady boom-boom 
of the big drum, the rhythms of the 
snares, peppered with outbursts of rim- 
shots, electrified the audience and dan- 
cers. Both musician and performer soon 
departed from simplicity of beat and 
movement as the tempo increased. The 
drumming became still louder and _ the 
complex syncopated rhythms accompan- 
ied dexterous and intricate foot move- 
ments, while the torso swung violently 
from side to side. The Chief blew a shrill 
whistle. The circle of dancers continued 
their stampings. The Captain moved into 
the center, engaging each in turn. It was 
obvious that a dance play was being en- 
acted. The gyrations of the dancers be- 
came fantastic as each endeavored to 
excel. The jungle-like drummings rose 
io fever pitch. Jumps developed into 
imazing leaps as, with a wild shout, the 
‘escending Gombeys executed knee slides 


‘eminiscent of the finest performance of 


Gene Kelly! 
| The rhythms segued abruptly into the 
‘oad Beat again as the dancers, now in 


ine, acknowledged with elaborate bow- 


Above: The Gombey Dancers, whose exotic history includes military, Spanish and 
African influences, in a Boxing Day performance. Below: The first authentic ‘trans- 
cript of the group’s drum music was done especially for DANCE Magazine by’ the 
well-known native Bermuda pianist, Lancelot Hayward. Notation was copied by drum- 
mer C. Bean. 


GOMBEY RHYTHMS 


(continued on page 54) 
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GARLAND DANCE FOR SPRING FESTIVAL — 


The month of May is usually merry 
with Spring festivals the world around. 
The maypole is the center of dance 
activity, each country decorating the pole 
in its own characteristic style. The dance 
patterns, however, vary little from coun- 
try to country as dancers weave in and 


‘out with their ribbons. Sometimes they 


use a waltz step, others do a polka or 
schottische or just plain walking step. 
Sometimes the dance is quite stately; at 
other times whimsical. 

American’ public schools are _ all 
familiar with the one Maypole Dance 
described with the Victor Education 
Series record #45-6181. Since they 
usually work with large groups of danc- 
ers utilizing many poles, it might be an 
interesting project for each group to do 
research ond ecorating their pole in the 
style of some one country. 

For a change from maypole dances for 
a Spring festival, one might want to try 
a Garland Dance. These, too, are found 
in almost every country in some form or 
other, and can be quite colorful and spec- 
tacular as well as fun to do. 

When the Austrian Dance Group from 
the Kitzbuhl toured the United States two 
years ago, they gave a dance workshop at 
Folk Dance House and left behind a sim- 
ple Garland Dance called Hochzeits Tanz. 


Usually performed at weddings, it is 
~ nevertheless an exciting Spring folk festi- 


val dance. They also recorded their own 
little band of native dancers on the Folk 
Dancer record MH 3017, and we'd like 
to share both the dance and music with 
teachers and dancers all over the country. 

Note that this is: the dance as they did 
it, but you can simplify or add to it, 
depending on the age and ability of your 
group. Required are-garlands of flowers 


on a stiff but slightly flexible, half-hoop 


frame. These can easily be made by the 
group using wire hangers straightened 
out, built up with crushed newspapers, 
then covered with green crepe paper into 
which artificial flowers are tucked here 
and there. 
Hochzeits Tanz 


Dance) 


(Austrian Garland 
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BY MARY ANN HERMAN 
of Folk Dance House, N.Y.C. 


FORMATION: The dance is best done 
in sets of four couples. It can also be 
done with more—but always with an even 
number of couples. Each person holds a 
garland overhead in each hand. 


INTRODUCTION: Couples march in, 
side by side, moving into one large circle 
or into smaller sets of designated number 
of couples. All face center on last note. 
32 measures. | 


SALUTATION: Face partner. Pause. 
Then touch top of garlands and pause. 
Turn to own left, pivoting on one foot 
and finishing facing the circle. Join little 
fingers with person beside you. 


FIGURE 1: Entire group moves in 


circle to right 16 measures. Circle to left | 


16 measures. The step may be either a 
small landler-type waltz step or just a 
step-touch, step-touch. 


FIGURE 2. All face counter-clockwise 
and hold left arm straight ahead, touchin* 
left hands in center (position of hands 
will be as if you were shooting a bow and 
arrow). All move slowly around circle 
counter-clockwise 16 measures. | 


forward. 


FIGURE 3: Still retaining position o 
Figure 2, all move sidewards away fron. 
center 8 measures. Then hold garlan 
above with both elbows bent close t 
body. Turn solo to own left once around. 
making sure you finish facing partner 
8 measures. 

FIGURE 4: Lady pushes her garland 
under and through man’s garland and 
both hold hands and turn to left in 
place for 16 measures. 


FIGURE 5: Untangle garlands and 
hold them in original position as dancers 
roll into a_ back-to-back position and in 
this position turn to left in place 16 
measures. Lock little fingers to keep posi- 


tion. 


FIGURE 6: (This next figure may be 
eliminated if it is too difficult for your 
group.) Turn into a left hand hold, hold- 
ing little fingers. The man ducks under 
the garland held by the lady as he sweeps 
his own garland under. and _ follows 
through turning to the left 2 measures. 
Lady now ducks ‘under arch, swooping 
down following her right hand and turns 
under to her left 2 measures. Repeat this 
figure so that each will go under 4 times, 
alternating with each other. 

FIGURE 7: All face counter-clockwise 
in a single circle, with the man _ behind 
the lady and both holdimg hands forming 
a double arch with their garlands; move 
forward with a waltz-balance, looking at 


each other over the lady’s right and then 
left shoulder. 16 measures. 


FIGURE 8: Move to another couple 
and make a circle of 4. Circle left 16 
measures and right 16 measures. 

FIGURE 9: On the last two measures 
of the preceding figure, the men_ spin 
into center of set. ladies spin to the out- 
side of the set in preparation for this 
figure. All face counter-clockwise and 
take 2 waltz steps forward. The ladies 
then twirl to left as men continue to waltz 
forward 2 measures. Then the men sp?n 


to left as ladies do 2 waltz steps forward. 


Ladies now spin as men waltz 2 stej)s 
(continued on page 6°) 
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S. ; ALL-AROUND U.S. BALLROOM CHAMPS: Winners of the 1956 U.S. Ballroom 
iz | Dancing Championships happily accept their trophies after the Mar. 27 finals at 
"fF ON.Y.C2’s Arcadia Ballroom, Ist place couple, Jack Kelly of Elizabeth, N.J., and 
IS Ruth Grmek, of Clark, N.J., (at left) receive cup from Rock ‘n’ Roll singing star 

_ Lillian Briggs, while Arcadia manager Jack Petrill presents the award to winners of 
2nd place, Ruth Evans and Michael Russo, of Newark, N.J. Both couples flew to 
se Of London to represent the U.S.A. in the int'l competition for the Richardson Cup at 
id the “Star” Ball at Empress Hall on April 16, 


Carolyn Carter 
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DEBUTS AND DEBUTANTES: Ballet 
Theatre’s current 3 week season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which ends 
May 3, offered Antony Tudor’s “Offenbach 
in the Underworld” (above) which made 
its debut on April 18. L. to R.: Ruth Ann 
Koesun as the debutante, John Kriza as 
the man about town and Nora Kaye as the 
operetta star. 


NEW REGIONAL ASSOCIATION: The 
Executive Committee of the new Southeast 
Ballet Festival Association held its first 
meeting April 15 in Atlanta. The Com- 
mittee is made up of directors of the 8 
charter member companies of the Asso- 
ciation who performed in the first Festival 
April 14 and 15 in Atlanta (see p. 13). 
Left to right: (seated) Pittman Corry, 
Southern Ballet, Atlanta; Dorothy Hinson 
Burnson, Jacksonville Civic Ballet; Doro- 
thy Alexander, Atlanta Civic Ballet; Betty 
Hyatt Ogilvie, Ogilvie Concert Ballet, 
Jacksonville; (standing) Louis Nunnery, 
Charlotte Ballet; Peggy Dexter, Birming- 
ham Civic Ballet; Alpheus Koon, Tampa 
Civic Ballet: Thomas Armour, Ballet 
Guild of Greater Miami. 
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SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 


the rich and colorful story of a pioneer in ““movement for actors ” 


Listening to Sara Mildred Strauss, 
whose majestic face and awesome poise 
remind one of the old masters, it is easy 
to understand the inspiration she evokes 
in her classes. Now in her fifteenth year 
as body movement instructor at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts, in N.Y.C.., 
Miss Strauss has the responsibility of 
molding workable body instruments for 
each of the actor students and it is she 
who must help them find a key to creative 
movement in themselves. With a _ voice 
that excites incentive, and by means of 
the simplest demonstration, Strauss brings 


a whole new world to life for her students. 
Whether she is sitting, standing, or falling 


—or walking across a room to greet some- 
one with a handshake—each movement 
seems to breathe vitality, to come to life 
in that very special way that draws ex- 
citement. 

The course at the Academy is not desig- 
nated as “dance,” but is called “action.” 
The goal here is not to turn out dancers 
but expressive human beings. “In this 
course,” Strauss says, “the student is 
taught to consciously and_ intelligently 
control his body. He is taught to develop 
his ability to move with strength, fluidity 
and agility. And, most important of all, 
he is taught to become aware of form 
and style in movement and to develop 
ability to channel emotion and imagina- 
tion into effective, meaningful movement 
for the theatre.” She teaches the tech- 
nical skills?0f walking, standing, sitting 
and falling. Her pupils learn pantomime 
and gesture. Strauss even teaches the 
theatrical techniques of embracing and 
kissing, and~ pupils must learn how to 
slap and struggle. 

Because of this work with Strauss, the 
student finds everything about himself 
being affected. His speech, for instance, 
is improved: it becomes more resonant 
as a result of fuller breathing and release 
from tension. And, finally, when he learns 
to create with his own body, the perform- 
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By WILLIAM COMO 


ing artist realizes that both the creator 
and the created are one. Using his entire 
body, which includes his voice, he is able 
to project his part without effort. 
Strauss’ work, which Helen Hayes de- 
clares is “the finest method of all,” has 
evolved through years of dedication. 


wherein she traveled many paths in a new — 


field, battling opposition and convention. 
She thinks of movement not as distinct 
steps but as a dynamic action, complete 
from beginning to end. Since early youth, 
she has analyzed and lived with this idea. 
As a child, she was greatly interested in 
animals, an interest stimulated by her 
father, who was a renowned judge of 
horses. Impressed with the way animals 
move, especially horses, she learned to 
judge their conformation—the fluidity 
and ease with which they moved from 
one step to another. This early observa- 
tion caused her interest in movement as a 


whole, and from this evolved her method 


of teaching. 
It began actively with an essay called 
“Rhythm,” which she wrote in_ school 


(and which later expanded into a small 


book called The Dance and Life, Brook- 
lyn Eagle Press),. in which she _ says: 
“If there would be growth, if man could 
utilize creative powers toward awareness 
and fulfillment, the best instrument near- 
est him is the body. Through body move- 
ment comes all relief, fulfillment, and re- 
lease from tension.” 

After training briefly at the Italian 
Ballet School in the Palace Theatre, then 
directed by Mme. Marie Bonfanti, Sara 
Mildred Strauss revolted against toe danc- 
ing. She wanted to study with Isadora 
Duncan, whom she had seen in concerts. 
but Duncan refused to accept any pupil 
who could not livét and travel with her. 
And because the parents of the young 
devotee disapproved, this was not possible. 

She enrolled for classes in “free danc- 
ing’ with Florence Flemming! Noyes. 


where large groups of girls learned t« 
float about with swirling veils and misty 
eyes. Strauss says of that period, “I felt 
like one of a pack of elephants and—a 
pack moves very slowly! I became sick 
to my stomach!” That quickly ended the. 
dance of veils for her, and all of her 
formal dance education. Toe dancing she 
considered unnatural and _ restrictive: 
“free dance” was chaotic and completely 
without form. This was the beginning of 
her search for something that had form— 
and yet allowed free expression within 
the form. 

Concerned with “the beginning of crea- 
tivity’ and “creative education,” she 
opened a school for children called “The 
Sun Institute of Art, Study and Play” in 


New York City, with a branch in Hastings- 


on-Hudson. Ringing door bells and, via 
the telephone, she gathered a large num- 
ber of very young children for this after- 
noon school. Here she discovered that 
recreation and creation could be synony- 


‘mous. She employed teachers like Wil- 


liam Zorach (now the famous sculptor) 
and Paula Wiseman (now head of the 
costume department at the Metropolitan 
~Museum of Arts) who could teach a crea- 
tive approach to their subjects.. She her- 
self taught body movement—self-expres- 
sion and natural movement were the un- 
derlying principles. 

Later came a group of girls who wanted 
to carry their studies in dance further. 


* The- small group grew to large propor- 


tions. Considering dance as artistic 
rather than an educational medium, Miss 
Strauss began to develop a technique quite 
apart from that which she had worked out 
for self-development. Now she regarded 
the body no longer as only a_ personal 
means of expression, but as an instrument 
that could be expertly manipulated to 

carry out the design of the dance. 
One of her great successes lay in her 
ability to stimulate the dancers themselv: s_ 
(continued on page 3¢) 
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Sara Mildred Strauss, formerly choreographer of films and Ziegfeld Follies productions, has headed the body movement dept. 
‘he American Academy of Dramatic Arts for 15 years. She has had an important effect on young people in the theatre today. In 
ddition to body control, she teaches pantomime and gesture. “. . . Strauss even teaches the theatrical techniques of embracing 


vnd kissing” (above). 
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out sound or accompaniment. 


Members of an advanced technique class 


to become co-creators with her, bringing 
each dancer to the point where she could 
make some definite contribution to the 
dance she performed. | 
Strauss worked eight months on_ her 
first concert (given in 1928)—an evening- 
long work called Evolution (after which 


the poet Shaemas O’Sheel was inspired | 


to write his poem of the same title) which 
was presented at the Guild Theatre with- 
Next she 
presented a work called A Study For 


_a_Dance Symphony, using fifteen dancers 


—again without music. 
public received this “new dance” with 
mixed approval, concern and aversion. In 


the words of John Martin: “That Miss 


Strauss, with a deliberate eschewing of all 
the ready aids of the theatre, such as 
music, decor and costuming, made a con- 
tribution to the development of the dance 
is without question. That the perform- 
ance itself was at the very least a careful 


The press 


practice a leg swing with Miss Strauss 


execution of an intelligent project) must 
have been evident to those who witnessed 
it. It can only be of the highest benefit 
to the dance as a creative medium that 
it be stripped of extraneous influence and 
seen in its essence.” 

Through the boom years of 1927-29. 
Strauss instigated Summer seminars 
abroad, taking groups of dancers to Ger- 


many and Austria where they participated 


in schools and visited dance congresses. 
She was impressed with German accept- 
ance of modern’ dance as an art form 
and the fact that it was yovernment- 
sponsored but soon became repulsed with 
the underlying Teutonic feéling which 
later expressed itself in chaos. 

During this period, she became well 
acquainted with Mary Wigman ¥Ynd Von 
Laban. It’s amusing to note that Mary 
Wigman, after witnéssing a Strauss per- 
formance, told the dancer ,“That might 
have been me!” telling of her surprise 


in the country. 


at the similarity of their ideas, since they 


previously knew nothing of each other's 


work. 

The closing months to 1929 and the 
“crash” arrived simultaneously with the 
close of Strauss’ concert career. But in 
the early ’30’s on the roof of the Ziegfeld 


% Theatre, she established a school that be- 


came the most financially successful one 
Paying $600 a month 
rent, she instructed pupils from 28 States. 
During the busy years that followed, her 
personal success reached a peak. Ap- 
proached by the Shubert brothers to 
choreograph for a Broadway musical, she 
plunged into commercial theatre and 
brought to it a taste for dancing on a 
higher level than it had known before. 
For the revue, Calling All Stars, which 
starred Phil Baker, Lew Holtz, Martha 
Raye and Ella Logan, she created a spec- 
tacular sequence for her dancers and the 
very popular Patricia Bowman. Michael 
Meyerberg booked her in the Ziegfeld 
Follies, where she and’ her group ap- 
peared for several seasons. Strauss danc- 
ers, and her dances, appeared everywhere. 
She created for night club shows, vaude- 
ville extravaganzas and worked with the 
dancers at the Capital Theatre for one 
full season. 

The movies beckoned and she became 


the first woman to create and direct dance. 


scenes for films. Engaged by Universal 
Co. at their Long Island studio, she 
choreographed and directed the dances 
for Sweet Surrender, using 80 members 
of her school as her group. Tamara, the 
Russian actress who starred in the film. 
was also schooled by Strauss at that time. 
Success in the film prompted Miss Strauss 
to close her school and go to Hollywood. 
where she remained for a time. But mar- 
riage and her natural love for the theatre 
brought her East again. And it: was then 
that she became a member of the staff 
at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. | 

Having asked herself earnestly what she 
really believed about dance, she early 
discovered that for her “dance is not an 
art medium less it has something to say 
and can say it without crutches.” She 
believes firmly that one must not trans- 
late. any other art—whether it be music. 


painting or literature—into dance, for in 


doing this dance becomes secondary an! 
that she is unwilling to accept. 
For years she has begun her classe; 


2 
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{ r actors with the question: “What shall 
we put into movement?” .. . “What shall 
ve choose for material?” ... She then 
i:forms the class that if an idea or theme 
an be said in any other form, it should 
le put into that form and not into move- 
went. She does not take a verbal story 
and act it out nor translate words into 
charades, for she teaches that there are 
things peculiar to movement which can 
only be said through the body. Strauss 
emphasizes motivations; transitions from 
peak to peak, movement to movement, 
and high point to high point. Instead 
of thinking of a static pose, she starts 
with an idea, or motivation, which grows 
to a high point; the emphasis is not on 
“where you go” but on “how you get 
there.” 


Her pupils are taught that in order to 


release themselves creatively, they need 


technique—for without technique one be- 
comes tense and frustrated. The word 
“form” is used strictly for the visual as- 
pects of the movement. It is the physical 
mechanism, the means of communication 
to others. But “form” is not - imposed. 
Strauss does not tell her pupils what 
move to make. Form to her is rather 
an encyclopedia of what the body can 
do—a vocabulary of movement. The body 
can, for instance, moWe on different levels 
and through various impulses. She works 
with the instrument first, until it is strong 
enough to move correctly. efficiently and 
dynamically, and then goes on to sustained, 


Right: Shot!—Reacting with an impulse, 
students drop to the ground in. a class 
study of varieties of falls. 


PHOTOS BY HERB FLATOW 
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swing. staccato, impulse and other kinds 
of movement, building into levels, planes, 
directions — and aways emphasizing that 
one never plans a movement but “allows 
it to happen.” She teaches, for instance. 
that a good movement occurs in a basic 
cycle wherein one never knows where it 


begins or where it ends but that the con- 


stant fluidity of movement allows it to 
happen. 

She is convinced that what really drives 
and motivates the body is emotion and 
imagination, and as a result, she has spent 
many years devising exercises to sharpen 
the student’s emotional expression. She 
says, “One first builds a machine and 
then sees what happens when one plugs 
it in. At first I don’t care what designs 
my pupils make in these exercises, as long 
as they keep moving meaningfully.” 

“It is these three factors: physical con- 
trol, form, and expression 
imagination) that must be welded into 
creative work.” 

It's easy to see that this process of 
creation is applicable to any of the arts 
and will fit into the would-be actor’s 
studies. Furthermore, Miss Strauss has 
never forgotten that dance is only one 
aspect of human movement. And, after 


all. it is human movement in all its forms. 
not only in its stylized expression. that 
interests her. 

From Carnegie Hall, where it was be- 
fore, and from- the ANTA Building on 
92nd St.. where the Academy is located 


(emotional 


now, Sara Mildred Strauss has seen many 
pupils come and go. Helen Hayes. Martha 
Raye, John Ericson, Marcia Henderson, 
Elaine Malbin, Florence Henderson and 
John Lupton are but a few. And, of 
course, there is Grace Kelly who, in a 
recent interview with columnist Earl Wil- 
son, credited Miss Strauss with a basic 
contribution to her training. And _ there 
is fulfillment, too, in the help she has 
given those who have departed into other 
fields—the new awareness, the poise, the 
entity that makes life keen. 

Strauss’ approval will soon be written 
down for all to read. In collaboration 
with George L. Geis, a graduate of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, she 


is in the last stages of completing a. 


treatise on teaching methods. As an un- 
tiring and ardent interpreter of creative 
movement, Miss Strauss is never satisfied 
with what has been accomplished in the 
past, but constantly seeks new light to 
stimulate the creative process in_ her 
pupils. She holds that the human body is 
as sensitive a medium for the universal 
expression of emotion as the most deli- 
cately adjusted or attuned musical instru- 
ment. And gospel 
with uncommon sincerity and_ skill. 
With never-failing energies, she has con- 


she expounds this 


tributed largely to the development of the 


Ameriean theatre. To the rare artist- 
teachers of this calibre we all owe a debt 
of gratitude. They have long been unsung. 


THE END 
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CAROLYN BROWN 


Some misguided souls like to think that dancers 
are short on brains. They certainly can’t prove it 
with Carolyn Brown. For not only was she a_ philo- 
sophy major at college, she was also elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

But this intensive excursion into education was 
just that — an excursion — in a career that has had 
dance as its destiny from the time that Carolyn 
made her first stage appearance as a flower at the 
age of three. That was in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
where her mother, Marion Rice, had a school of 
Denishawn dance. a, 

By the time Carolyn was in high school, she was 
giving her own little concerts for hospitalized 
soldiers. They had the typical Denishawn eclecti- 
cism, ranging from the Can-Can to exhibition ball- 
room to a version of Schumann’s Soaring (a dance 


that Doris Humphrey had once made famous for 


Denishawn). 

‘During this period, Carolyn accompanied her 
mother to a dance teachers’ convention in Chicago, 
and while there, she took a few lessons with Gladys 
Hight. Miss Hight was so impressed with the young 
girl’s gifts that she urged her to make dancing her 
career. But at that time Carolyn had her heart set 
on being a writer, and so she went off to Wheaton 
College, where in addition to her considerable aca- 
demic accomplishments she was president of the 
college dance group and choreographer of the col- 
lege musical shows. Boa 

Soon after graduation, Carolyn married and-moved 
to Denver, where she taught dance and drama at 
a private school. Although she was still interested 
in a/literary career, nothing materialized along these 
lines, and she soon found herself a member of Jane 
McLean’s Dance Company, then performing in 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES: a monthly series about dancers you should know 
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Denver and Wyoming. It was in Denver that Carolyn 
met Merce Cunningham, a guest teacher at the Mc- 
Lean School. He strongly influenced her to go on 
with her dancing. 

Two years later, in 1952, Carolyn arrived in 
New York to study with Mr. Cunningham, She also 
enrolled at Juilliard, where she was required to add 
ballet to her other dance and music studies. This 
was a new experience, and she responded most en- 
thusiastically, performing at the end of the semester 
in Antony Tudor’s Exercise Piece. | 

The following spring Carolyn joined Merce Cun- 
ningham’s Co., appearing for the first time with 
him in Suite by Chance at the University of Illinois’ 
Creative Arts Festival. That summer Mr. Cunning- 
ham choreographed a role specially suited to 
Carolyn’s cool, lyric style in Septet, which was 
premiered at Black Mountain College. 

Since then, Carolyn has devoted herself to danc- 
ing and touring with the Cunningham group (she 
recently appeared in the premiere of a new Cunning- 


ham work called Springweather and People, with 
‘a score by her husband, Earle Brown) and to ap- 


pearing on television. She continues with her second 
love, ballet, under the tutelage of Margaret Craske 
and Antony Tudor. In recent seasons, Carolyn has 
danced on the West Coast as well as at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, at Bard and Sarah Lawrence 
Colleges, and at Jacob’s Pillow where, as a child, 


‘she spent many a summer watching classes taugh 


by Tedd Shawn. 

And now, while Mr. Cunningham is teaching in 
Mexico at the invitation of the Fine Arts Ministry, 
Carolyn is in charge of his New York School. New 
works, more performances, are scheduled for spring 
and summer. 
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THE JOYS 
AND SORROWS 
OF A 
BALLROOM 


CONTEST 


DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL- 


Why would you be asked to -act as a 
judge at a ballroom dance contest? I 
can think of some possibilities—there may 


be more. 
1. Because as a qualified teacher of 


many years standing, you are considered 
an authority on ballroom dancing. This 


is the best reason. 
2. Because you are one-half of a ball- 


room dance team. This is a good reason, 


too (although ballroom for exhibition 
purposes allows movements sinacceptable 
to straight ballroom work—lifts, deliber- 


ate foot; faults to permit certain desired 
effects, etc.). 


3. You are a professional dancer in an- | 


other field. Not as good as #1 and 2 
since tthe techniques involved are alto- 
gether different, but one good dancer is 
usually able to recognize another one, 
even if the mediums are different. Par- 
enthetically, this writer has always felt 
that some ballet for poise, grace of 
movement and body control, and some 
tap for rhythm and ease of movement are 
a great help to any ballroom dancer. 

4. You are connected in some capacity 
with an establishment where dancing 
takes place — manager of a large ball- 
room, director of a social organization, 
etc. This is good if your years of ob- 
servation have been just that. 

5. You are a musician who plays for 
hallroom dancing. Here again observa- 


tion counts, and certainly you would spot 


mistakes in timing. 
6. You are an excellent and experi- 
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“Flowers from a contestant?! !” 


enced amateur ballroom dancer. This is 
good if you are capable of evaluating 
the abilities of others. 

7. You are a dance enthusiast, a stu- 
dent of ballroom dance and dancers. 
Good, too, if your studies enable you to 


‘recognize the good and the bad. 


8. You are a relative of a prominent 
dancer—teacher or professional. 

9. You are available. Emergency mea- 
sure. 

10. You Ballroom’ Editor of 
DANCE Magazine. i 

With so much interest in ballroom con- 
tests, and the number. of contests con- 
stantly on the increase, it is well to be 
prepared for anything. We have already 
briefed you on how to run a dance con- 
test (see Nov. °55 issue). Now. suppose 
you were called on to act as a judge— 
what can you expect? Sometimes you'd 
be surprised. 

Ye Ballroom Editor has been judging 
contests long before she joined DANCE 
Magazine. The first one that really made 
a dent on the memory was some 16 or 17 
years ago. A motion picture company. in 
order to publicize a forthcoming musical. 


sponsored a nationwide series of dance ~ 


contests, open to professionals as well as 
amateurs. The finals were to be held in 
neighborhood theatres; the preliminaries 
and semi-finals in local dancing schools. 
under the direction, of the neighborhood 
theatre managers. | 

John Smith, the manager of a theatre 
in uptown N.Y.C., a on the owner 


of the school with the largest studio in. 


that section and asked her if she would 
permit him to hold the preliminaries and 
semi-finals on her premises. And would 
she act as one of the judges and arrange 
for other teachers to round out the panel. 
not all of whom should be of that neigh- 
borhood ? 

Jane Doe herself taught ballet and tap 
and, although she didn’t teach it; thor- 
oughly enjoyed an evening of ballroom 
dancing. She contacted several teachers 
in the vicinity, and she also called and 
asked me, as a non-local, to help judge. 
The date -w4s set. 

But what a state of confusion greeted 
me upon my arrival! Jane Doe naturally 
ussumed that John Smith knew how to 
run a dance contest—after all—it was 
under his direction. He. perhaps equally 
naturally, assumed that a dancing teacher 
would know how to run a dance contest. 
Anyhow, they were both wrong. 

There were. for instance, some 35 or 


40 couples milling around and no one had 


given a thought as to how the judges 
were to distinguish one couple from the 
others. | 

It is never too easy to keep track of 
contestants as they move around the room. 
even when they carry suitable identifica. 
tion. Fortunately, Jane Doe had large 
pads of blank paper, and crayons which 
she kept on hand to amuse the little one- 
waiting for lessons—and with them w« 


evolved number signs to pin to the back — 


of each man’s jacket. She also provide 


| 
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oncil and paper for score sheets, and 
‘ter that all went merry as a wedding 
oll, with-only one sour note. One of the 
.ontestants approached the judges just 
-efore the contest started—he was entered 
: the waltz division—and asked how he 
hould waltz (in other words: Fancy 
eps? Plain ones? Lots of twirls?). 
“Waltz to the best of your ability.” After 
ihe results were announced, and he dis- 
covered that he was not among the win- 
ners, he was very angry indeed. He 
launched into a veritable tirade of abuse 
at the judges, claiming he had been given 
the wrong advice! Moral: Try to see 
that the judges are placed beyond the 
reach of the contestants! Also, as noted 
in the Nov. 55 article, contestants should 
definitely be briefed as to what is accept- 
able and what is not—and well before 
the starting date. 


It is not likely that today one would 
run into such ignorance of dance contest 
procedure (and to do John Smith justice. 
at the semi-finals he had everything well 
organized, including professional number 
signs and printed score sheets, etc.), al- 
though not too long ago this writer par- 
ticipated in a “whisper and point” judg- 
ing. That’s the kind where the judges sit 
in a row, and one whispers to the other. 
“I like the girl in white.” “What do you 
think of that couple by the door?” And 
so-forth. And then you get up and point 
to the winning couple. This was a contest 
limited to the members of a social club. 
just on for the-amusement of the other 
members and, as they had eliminated all 
but the best three or four couples in each 
division at previous meetings, it was an 
easy job for the judges—although we 
suffered with the feeling of presenting a 
most unprofessional appearance. 

Even at slickly-run, professional-type 
contests unexpected developments will 
arise. One that has remained in my mem- 
ory is where a three-way tie for third 
place occurred in one of the semi-finals. 
Presumably such a thought never crossed 
the minds of the contest officials. After 
a hasty conference, officials hurried to 
each judge—seated beyond -communica- 
tion distance from one another—and 
directed us to rate them in 1, 2, 3 order. 
So I carefully wrote, “1—No. 38” (the 
number of my first choice); “2—No. 26” 
(my second choice), and “3—No. 15” 


(‘he third choice). Of the three couples 


--mpeting, one was outstanding due to 
t= man’s excellence, since all three girls 
‘re about equal. Much to my surprise, 
t »y did not come in first. Most of the 
‘ er judges were known to me, if not 
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procedures. 


personally then by reputation, and I had 
a high regard for their professional com- 
petence. I could not understand the re- 
sult. In fact it bothered me so much that 
I couldn’t refrain from commenting on it 
when the judges and officials had all 
gathered together at the close of the con- 
test. I discovered that the official who 
communicated the order to me was sup- 
posed to have told me not only to rate 
the contestants in 1, 2, 3 order but—to 
indicate my choice by giving 3 points to 
the first choice, 2 to the second, and 1 to 
the third! 


It has been. long this writer’s opinion 
that the identity of the judges~ should © 


not be made known in advance. Perhaps 
some such arrangement as prevails in the 
realms of the prizefight might be worked 
out. The procedure is approximately this: 
A panel of judges is appointed. More 
than will be necessary for a_ specified 
night are directed to hold themselves in 
readiness for that date. At the last pos- 
sible moment, those who are to serve are 
notified. I was in agreement with this 
procedure long before the memorable in- 
cident that follows. This was another of 
those contests which evoke considerable 
publicity in local papers. This time, in 
addition to the descriptive squibs about 
the various judges, telling of their back- 
grounds and qualifications, the article 
contained a photograph of each one with 
name and address. 

On that never-to-be-forgotten occasion 
the judges were seated with the officials 
for the last minute review of the evening’s 

Suddenly, a_ bell-boy ap- 
calling, “Package for Miss 
package for Miss Duryea.” 

looked up, including Miss 


proached, 
Duryea, 
Everyone 


Duryea. Someone indicated for whom the 


package was intended. and I accepted 
what was obviously a florist’s box. With 


-everyone’s eyes upon me, I took out a 


Amid the ensuing 


beautiful corsage. 


chorus of “oohs” and “ahs,” I picked up 


the accompanying card. It all happened 
so unexpectedly that I had no time for 
speculation. If I had thought about it 
at all, I guess I assumed by husband was 
responsible. But, the card read “Jane and 
John.” “Jane and John,” I exclaimed, 
“I don’t know any Jane and John.” I 
was really puzzled. I thought it was a 
mistake. “Oh, but I do,” someone around 
the table spoke up, “they are contestants.” 
“Omigosh!” It was really jolted out of 
me. “For heaven’s sake, don’t tell me. I 
don’t want to know who they are.” I was 
i+ such a welter of embarrassment that 
incapable of thought. 


I was literally 


“Well,” I said, “the flowers are beautiful, 
anyway. They shouldn’t suffer just be- 
cause the wrong people sent them.” And 
I pinned them on. The consciousness of 
rectitude is a great help to one’s morale 
in times of stress; and I know that none 
of the contestants was known to me. I 
could not convince myself, however, that 
everyone also around that table was 
equally sure of me. Seldom have I had a 
more uncomfortable evening. (To this day 
I don’t care very much for gardenias.) 
Some mix-up must have occurred, as I 
am sure the presentation was not intended 
to take place in so public a manner, but 
I never made any inquiries. 

As Shakespeare put it: “The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones.” So I think the 
distressing experiences leave more lasting 
impressions than the pleasant ones—but 
there have been pleasant ones, too. In fact, 
one of the very nicest compliments I ever 
received came from a former Harvest 
Moon Ball winner. We were introduced 
at a social gathering where neither one of 
us would have been except for our asso- 
ciation with the Harvest Moon Ball. He 
knew me only as a former judge, as I had 
served as a preminary and _ semi-final 
judge for that contest for five or six 
years. Circumstances placed the young 
man in such a position that it would have 
been rather pointed had he not asked me 
to dance. Courtesy triumphed and we 
ventured out on the dance floor. He pro- 
ceeded with the utmost caution at first— 
rather as you and I, dear teachers, would 
maneuver a, beginner who was doing pret- 
ty well after a couple of lessons. Almost 
imperceptibly he began to move more 
easily, to dance instead of just going 
through the motions, and after the suc- 
cessful completion of a rather exotic bit 
of footwork, his enthusiasm overflowed. 
“You don’t dance like a teacher at all!” 
The genuine feeling and hearty good-will 
with which he expressed his pleasure has 
remained with me to this day—although 
it proved he didn’t know too much about 
teachers. 

_ So go ahead, dear reader, avail your- 
self of every opportunity that may come 
your way to act as a dance contest judge. 
To be an official part of a thrilling, color- 
ful event, to watch the fine dancing, to 


hear the good music, to see the pretty 


girls in their lovely gowns and the well- 
set-up young men in their. smart attire, 
to feel that your abilities have qualified 
you to do your bit for dancing and 
dancers—these are your reward. And they 


THE END 


are enough. 
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A SUMMER CAMP DANCE PROGRAM 


BY SARAH BARTELL 


“Every-summer camper should be involved in 
some aspect of dance,” says the author. 
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Each summer nearly 3 million children 
are enrolled in summer camps.: Their 
parents send them away to be in the fresh 
air and to catch up on their swimming 
and, outdoor activities. 

Away from home responsibilities and 
schoolwork, the children have ample 
opportunity to concentrate on social and 
recreational interests and especially on 
the creative arts. And since nearly all 
chitdren love to dance, a summer camp 
offers an excellent occasion for them to 
do so. 


_. For many campers it may be the first 
contact with dance as an organized activ- 


ity. For some it becomes the highlight 
of the season. And through the interest 
of the youngsters themselves, the parents 
can be made aware that dance is im- 
portant to the child’s growth and develop- 
ment. 

hildren coming to camp are rarely 
fro one community or background. 
Their interests, too, lie in different direc- 


tions. And their training in any _ par- 


ticular activity varies greatly within the 
same age level. The dance counselor is 
confronted with children of both sexes, 
ranging in age from eight*to fifteen; some 
with special interests as their reason for 
enrollment in a particular camp, others 
with interests of a general nature. A few 
may have fairly extensive training in bal- 
let, modern or folk and square dancing. 
Some have limited experience. Others 
have none at all. 


The dance director’s goal should be 
the involvement of every camper in some 


aspect of the dance program. This is 


attainable only through careful prepara- 
tion. And while handling children of 
many different levels and forms of dance 
experience has its problems, it also has 
its compensations in that it provides un- 
limited resources for creating interesting 
and varied programs. 


The counselor who is a _ specialist in 


_ 


one kind of dance should not impose that 
form indiscriminately on all the campers. 
This will only limit interest and may set 
up a special activity for some children, 
rather than stimulating a camp-wide pro- 
gram. The best approach is to utilize 
as many as possible of all the different 
training backgrounds that present them- 
selves in any given situation. With a little 
imagination, the teacher can use a ballet- 
trained child in a modern dance _ produc- 
tion, or vice versa. Or the use of folk 
material in a dramatic context can offer 
a large area for participation. It is not 
expected that the dance counselor know 
every dance form herself. 

kor a dance teacher, the camp presents 
the added excitement of a workshop 
situation. During winter teaching, it is 
rare to be linked with drama, music and 
crafts specialists whose facilities and 
talents are available for joint projects. 
But in a camp, if you present a positive 
plan, you will easily be able to involve 
these people and even the group coun- 
selors. And it certainly helps to know 
that the crafts specialist can be counted 
on for costumes and scenery; the dra- 
matics person for scripts; the music 
counselor for arrangements and accom- 
paniments. 


Pre-camp Planning 


In order to avoid many heartaches and 
be as well prepared as possible, it is 
advisable to arrange a pre-camp discus- 
sion with the director. Ask him specific 
questions like: “What are the camp’s 
physical facilities for day-to-day work 
and for performances?” “Are a piano and 
percussion instruments available?” “Is 
there a record player with records?” “Is 
there a list of the records?” “What cos- 
tume materials does the camp provide?” 
“What personnel will be available to work 
vith me particularly?” “What is the back- 
ground and experience of the accompa- 

(continued on page 75) 
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“No use to attempt to camouflage the word ‘dance’ for the boys—they'll accept it 


once it’s presented to them as something that requires skill and intelligence.” 


1 
“Folk dancing can be used for lively and colorful presentations—the children love it.” 
7 
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DANCE TO TAPE 


~ We live in a machine-conscious age 
where technical jargon and intricate me- 
chanisms are natural and necessary. We 
look to machines for their efficiency, use- 
fulness and the extra time they allow us 
for other things. 


The contemporary dance teacher has at 
her disposal an aid which can give her 


freedom and benefit — the tape recorder. 


The tape recorder has become a valuable 
tool in almost every art and industry. It 
is the most flexible recording and _ re- 
producing medium known and is virtually 
without peer. Unfortunately, it looks im- 


posing and complicated, which it is to 


some extent, although once mastered its 
operation is relatively simple. 


In order to operate a tape recorder, 
you do not need any special scientific 
knowledge nor do you have to be mechan- 
ically inclined. Once the fundamental 
principles have been grasped, it is almost 
as easy to operate as a phonograph. 


Many dance teachers use records, which 
often become scratched and marred in the 
studio. Tape, on the other hand, neatly 
spun on reels, is subject to less wear and 
tear, and lasts~ indefinitely. The teacher 
can buy music already on tape (pre- 
recorded) or she can copy (dubb) music 
on to tape from records. This. wilk enable 
her, in the case of relatively expensive or 
classical recordings, to copy the record 
and use it over and over again, and to 


have the same tempo preserved in the 


studio and for a performance. Rare and 
currently unavailable recordings may be 
taped and played without fear of damag- 
ing the valuable original. 

Some dance teachers use an accompan- 


ist for classes and rehearsals, and then 
use records for the recital. The switch 


from live accompaniment (or piano tran- 
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de Harak 


scription) to a full-bodied orchestral re- 


cording is often drastic. The tempo and 


rhythm of the piece may be altered, con- 
fusing the students who have depended 
on the music they originally heard. Tape 
alleviates this problem. Either the studio 
accompanist can be, recorded (heeding 
union regulations in this matter) or a 
record can be put on tape and used in 


the studio and again backstage. 


What exactly is a tape recorder? It 
consists of a mechanism which drives a 
tape over a recording head and/or play- 


‘back head, and an electronic assembly — 


which make the recording and playback 
heads work. A tape is a very long thin 
piece of flat, plastic ribbon with micro- 
scopic bits of iron (ferrous) compound 
covering one of its two sides. This cor- 
responds to the emulsion side of film. This 
“emulsion” side or iron particles can be 
magnetized in much the same way that 
a piece of iron can be magnetized. The 
microphone feeds the electronic unit of 
the tape recorder, and it in turn feeds the 
recording head which acts like an electro- 
magnet on the tape. The electromagnet 


arranges the minute magnetizable particles 


on the tape in accordance with what the 
microphone hears. 


Music can be “dubbed” on to tape (1) 


by recording it off the air using your own 
radio (the directions which come with a 
tape recorder usually explain how you 
ean do this easily and often provide the 
set of connectors necessary); (2) by pur- 
chasing pre-recorded tapes. There are 
presently at  least-thirty-five companies 
that have recorded all types of musical 
selections. A complete catalog of all the 
music available on tape may be obtained 
from The Harrison Catalog of Recorded 


| Tapes, 247 Madison Avenue, New York 


(continued on page 64 ) 
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Sousa in a series of YOUNG DANCER “STORIES OF THE BALLET” by REGINA WOODY, 
illustrated by ARLINE THOMSON 
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Story Sergei Prokofiev 
Music Sergei Prokofiev 
Choreography Adolph Bolm 


If you had gone to the first performance of Peter and the 
W olf in Moscow in 1936 you would not have seen a ballet 
at all. Instead you would. have listened to a piece of or- 
chestral music and been told a story in which each character. 
animal or person, was represented by an instrument in the 
orchestra and by a theme all his own. 

The flute sang gaily as the Bird 

The oboe quacked hoarsely for the Duck 

The bassoon was Grandfather's deep bass voice 

The horns blew a warning when the Wolf appeared 

The stringed instruments sang joyous liquid tones for 

Peter was youth itself. 

Each character’s special theme appeared, disappeared. 
and intermingled as the orchestra played, identifying itself 
every so often, and joyously explaining the action of the 
story. 

It was in 1940 that Ballet Theatre realized the possi- 


bilities of having its dancers perform the story for children. 


(over) 
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Adolph Bolm was chosen to choreograph the ballet. Now 


the young audience would be able to identify the musical 
themes by sight as well as by sound. 
The story-teller, or narrator, continued to introduce the 


-animals and people. Only now, one by one, they pop up 
politely from their hiding places behind a screen to be 


identified by their own instrument and their own theme 
music. 

Peter (a shower of string notes) is a venturesome boy. 
His best friend is the Bird (the flute). The story begins 
with Peter opening the gate outside his house, early one 
morning and going into the meadow. He says good morning 
to the Bird. Gaily the bird trills a greeting. Just as Peter 
opens the gate the Duck (the oboe) waddles in having 
decided to go for a swim. Bird and Duck argue orchestrally 
(flute and oboe), as well as by gesture on the respective 
merits of flying and swimming. Just then Peter sees the 
Cat (the clarinet) stalking the Bird who is so busy arguing 


that he does not see him. Peter shouts a warning and the 


Bird flies up into the tree. The Duck scolds the Cat who 


paces slowly at the foot of the tree debating whether it is 

worth while to try and climb it. After all, the Bird can fly 

and the Cat can’t! 
Bassoons boom and Peter’s Grandfather arrives. He scolds 


Peter. for leaving the gate open and warns of the danger 


of wolves. Over Peter’s protests (the music stages a protest 
too) he takes him home. 
It is lucky he does, for the horns in the orchestra warn 


that the Wolf is on his way. The Cat streaks up the tree 


and settles at some distance from the Bird. Though the 
Duck ruffles his feathers and squawks madly the Wolf 


_ gobbles him up. But what is one small Duck to a Wolf? 
He is still very hungry. The Wolf eyes the Bird and the | 


Cat but is unable to figure out how to reach them. 


In the meantime, Peter has dashed out to help his friends. 
Seeing their predicament he runs for a rope. Walking along 
the top of the wall he manages to climb up into the tree. 
He tells the Bird to fly down and distract the Wolf's at- 
tention. “Tease him, but don’t let him eat you up,” Peter 


warns. There is a really exciting musical hubub -now as 


‘strings, horns, and flutes convey the struggle. 


With the Wolf’s attention diverted, Peter makes a noose 
and lets it down catching the Wolf by the tail. Slowly, very | 
slowly the bad, bad Wolf is drawn into the air, writhing 


helplessly. The horns are going full tilt in the orchestra 


as he attemp{s to free himself. 

At this very’ moment several Hunters appear. They have 
been stalking the Wolf and are truly surprised to find that 
Peter has caught him alive... 
ance of the Bird.. 

Peter decides that the Wolf shall be given to the zoo. 
The Hunters tie the Wolf up. A procession is formed and 


with, of course, the assist- 


away they go. Grandfather mutters gloomily about “what 
might have happened” as adults always do. The Cat agrees 
with him that Peter has been foolhardy, but the Bird sings 
happily telling the world how clever he and Peter were 
to catch the big, bad Wolf. If you listen carefully you can 
hear the duck quacking away in a rather smothered fashion. 
That is because he is inside the wolf! 

Just for the fun of it, the story teller comes back and 
all the animals and people pop up again from behind the 
screen as their own musical themes are played. You will 
love the ballet of Peter and the Wolf and you may even 
learn quite a lot about the instruments which make up an 
orchestra without half trying, thus accomplishing exactly 
what Sergei Prokofiev planned . . . to introduce you to the 
various instruments which make up an orchestra through 


a charming story and enjoyable musical performance. 
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70 or MORE NEW ROUTINES 


Complete with Latest Styling and Methods of Presentation. 


Dance Artistry and Technique 


that Marks the True Dance Educator and Gives 
You High Prestige in the Community. ; 


All This and Many Other Benefits 
An Yours al the VLADAA Conservatoires 


LOS ANGELES | DALLAS CHICAGO 
June 28th thru July 4th July 7th thru 12th July 14th thru 20th 
| Hotel Statler The Baker Hotel Hotel Sherman 
BOSTON NEW YORK—First Week NEW YORK—Second Week 
July 22nd thru 27th July 29th thru Aug. 4th August 5th thru llth 


Hotel Bradford Hotel Roosevelt Hotel Roosevelt 


ALSO—Junior Seminars for Advanced Students 12 years of age and older when recommended for attend- 
ance by their dance teacher, are scheduled for the same dates and same hotels but as separate sessions held in 
different ballroom. 


THIS YEAR, PLAN TO TAKE IN THE BEST IN DANCE TEACHERS’ STUDY AND MATERIAL SESSIONS, 
PROGRAMMED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL DANCE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION | 


A CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE AND STUDY FROM NADAA IS THE HIGHEST IN PRESTIGE AND 
SCHOLARSHIP THAT CAN BE EARNED ANYWHERE. 
Non-Members as well as Members aire welcome. 


Write for free brochure giving details. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE & AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 
1920 W. Third St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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ARLEIGH PETERSON | 
ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
MODERN JAZZ . BALLET ©)! CHARACTER 
MODERN JAZZ MUSIC TAP STUDIO MANAGEMENT 
JULY 9 — AUG. 25 | 
ARLEIGH PETERSON — Modern Jazz YUREK. LAZOWSKI — Ballet & Character | 
— Tap 
*TONI HOLMSTOCK — StudioManagement DOROTHY JENKINS — Classes in 
Modern Jazz Music | 
RECORDS, Notes & Music Available 
*Special Note: Miss Toni Holmstock, of DANCE Magazine will give 
a weekly series of five lectures (one a day) on ‘Studio Management" 
Send for Detailed Brochure 
ARLEIGH PETERSON STUDIOS Suite 502 1697 Broadway, N. Y. C., Phone: JU 6-6492 
S72 Z | 
27 ON NEW RELEASES BY KIMBO 
= SENSATIONAL DANCE RECORDS WE ARE REALLY PROUD TO PRESENT... 
iS DANCE RECORDS FOR CHILDREN, FEATURING “BIG PRODUCTION” ATMOSPHERE 
= 119 The Lollipop Tree | | 123 My Dancing Doll Has Two Left Feet 7 | 
S = = 120 My Teacher Made a Dancer Out of Me 124 Little Wooden Puppet | 
i They Do The Mambo?) ‘125 Let's | | 
122 Anoth ‘nin’, Another Sh 126 Kimbo, The Clown 
nother , Another Show | | | 
sy HEAR the New Releases at your local dealer after June Ist =e 
os Write for complete catalogue of all Kimbo Records Routines, and Music | | 
° Trade Mark | 
543 Washington Avenue Belleville, New Jersey 
= | 
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Barrett Gallagher 


THE CREATIVE EFFORT 


' By PAUL DRAPER 


The title is not a subject to be encom- 
passed in a single article nor in a book 
of articles, for that matter. I can outline 
some of the essentials as they are related 
to dancers in general, and to tap dancers 
in particular. More than that would be 
difficult, no matter how much space and 
time one had. The creative effort has 
secrets which the most diligent irivesti- 
gator’ cannot hope to penetrate. 

Space and time are the mediums 
through which a dancer expresses and 
communicates his work. He makes an 
important shape of space and he makes 
it in relation to measured intervals of 
time. People in an audience react to 
these punctuations in the shape of space 
and the flow of time. When what they 
see and hear makes a valid contact with 
their experience, they are moved in some 
way; if they are moved to a heightened 
appreciation of being alive they call the 
mover a great artist—if not, not. 

[ will not try to define art or a great 
artist. This is an article about the effort 
necessary to create a dance. Using his 
capacity to interrupt space and time, a 
dancer must first of all wish to communi- 
cate something. The word “create” car- 
rics the implication of “different.” It 
sig uifies a conscious effort to make clear 
a inique experience. For instance, the 
co :bination glissade assemblé has prob- 
aby been done more often than any other. 
If : is chosen as the best way of explain- 
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ing a certain thing a dancer wants to 
explain, done to a_ specifically selected 
phrase of music, and with a desired aim 
in the doing, it can be as unlike all the 
other glissades assemblés ever done as a 
wholly different step might be. 

The most important thing, granted 
space-time interrupting ability, is the de- 
sire to communicate clearly those differ- 
ences which you know from your own 
experience. Note that I do not -use the 
word “express.” Self-expression has been 
the building stone of many a successful 


or disastrous career. It has, however. 


never taken the place of a creative effort, 


and it has never by itself produced an 
artist. Audiences can easily be fascinated 
by someone’s self-expressive performance. 
They are moved only when the perform- 
ance expresses some part of themselves. 
as well, when communication has been 
achieved in such fashion as to make them 
more aware and understanding of their 
own hopes and fears and loves. 

These factors are necessary to all crea- 
tive efforts and all artists. They pre- 
suppose an alert, intelligent observation 
of. living and a desire to share with some- 
one else what you have observed. The 
dancer is in a peculiarly fortunate posi- 
tion as a creator, for he has at his service 
the art of music, decor and costume, as 
well as dance. He has the responsibility 
of selection. and to do this well he must 

(continued on page 52) 
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1956 Summer Ballet Seminar 
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Tap Series 


(continued from page 51) 


become as familiar as possible with all 
sorts of music and painting and _ store 
them against the time they will be needed 
to help explain that “unique experience” 
I have mentioned. Then he must, of 
course, keep his technical tools in excel- 
lent shape. A dance itself, to be a crea- 
tive effort, isn’t composed of just dance 
steps—it is composed ‘of dance steps with 
a certain conscious intent. And here we 


-¢ arrive at the practical substance of this 
-article. | 
Having learned how to do slaps, pull- 


backs and wings (I hope), you must now 
think of them not just as steps to be done 
always in a certain prescribed manner. 
That, indeed, is necessary for learning 
how to do them; but would be death to 
a creative effort. You must now learn 
to imbue them with many: sorts of values 
in order to use them in your own dances. 

Let’s begin with some of the simplest 
steps—slaps, for instance. Slaps done to 
4/4 music have a somewhat different 
character than slaps done to 3/4. Slaps 
done to Bach are different from slaps 
done to a rock-and-roll beat, not only in 
the carriage of the body and arms, but in 


now is to bg@gin practicing all your steps 
with aim atthose subtle changes that can 
make them express your meaning.- Start 
without music and do some_ romantic 
slaps, some gay slaps, some sad ones. 
satirical ones. Do some slaps that will 
mean how annoyed you were when the 


the very i they make. The problem 


‘bus driver didn’t stop or how moved you 


were when you first became aware of 


the last movement of the Brahms First. 


or whatever your favorite symphony is. 
Now take other steps. Pirouettes can 
be fierce or gentle, wings can be relaxed 
and langorous or sharp and vicious. A 
waltz-clog can be used for an endless 
variety of expression. Try doing all your 
steps so they have a flavor of a certain 
thought or feeling that you wish to ex- 
press. Sardonic slaps, insinuating shuf- 
fles, proud wings and determined cramp 
rolls are all possible and valuable. 
Vary the sound and emphasis 0! 
familiar rhythms. Something as_ simple 
as step, step, step, step-step (1, 2, 3, 4 
and) becomes quite different when done 
off the beat (and, and, and, and a). 
Begin a waltz clog on the forward brus!: 


-.of the shuffle, making the-sound coincid: 
‘with the down beat of 3/4 music. Th’ 


result will be another sort of feelin: 
altogether then the usual step, shuffle. 
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sp step (1 and 2 and 3). Do a series 
ei wings; slap right (and 1), brush left, 

rape right (and 2), brush right in, land 
«1 ball of right, bring down left leg onto 
|. ll of left (and 3), hold 4 and repeat to 
tie other side. Do this without music. 
Now for the first series finish each wing 
ji a sous sous position with arms over- 


head in fifth. Raise as high as possible 


en your toes and don’t plié until you 
begin your next step. Lower the arms 
as you begin each step and raise them 
as you start the wing. Now do a second 
series of wings and finish each wing in 
a fairly deep plié on your toes and with 
your arms extended straight to the side. 


You should find a great change in the ~ 


character and sound of the step. Now 
select music that you think’ fits the mood 
of the first wings and then of the second 
wings. 


This is a very condensed example of 


what you can and should do with all 
sorts of combinations. When you have 
rung the changes on some hundreds of 
steps and thousands of your feelings, 
moods and thoughts, you are ready to 
make a creative effort, a dance of your 
own. This is the difficult part. It means 
first understanding clearly what it is you 
want to communicate—the girl next door 
getting bad marks at school, feeling proud 
to be human, or perhaps a satirical com- 
ment on the same. Then, from your new- 
found wealth of ways of doing steps, 
choose those that lend themselves in space 
and time to your selected subject. Next 
you must discover music that suits. Com- 
promises will have to be made, short of 
having your own_ personal composer, 
which few dancers can afford. Making 
it is part of the creative effort. This 
done, you must fit the steps together 
into a single unit with a beginning and an 
end, never losing sight of the main ob- 
jective, which is to communicate your 


unique experience by means of your im- 


print on space and time. 

It sounds complex and it is. It sounds 
difficult and it is. It is also the most 
rewarding experience a dancer can have 
(except, of course, being well paid for it). 

Very little of this can happen if you 
allow yourself to be sated with routines 
that have been made up for mass con- 
sumption. A good deal of it can happen 
without being a great artist or even a 
great dancer. All of it can happen by 
doing it. Whether what you compose is 
go.d or bad is not important. Your own 
dev-lopment is. Making a creative effort 
is |1e best development in “the world. 


THE END 
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— JOSEPH RECHTER - — GERALD E. DEAKIN 


To be announced later: Outstanding teachers of Tap, Character and Production 


A limited number of qualified non-member teachers accepted for Convention in 
order of application. 


President: Helen Jeanette Wheeler Information Secretary: 
Keith Lovewell 
65 No. Westmoor Avenue 
Columbus 4, Ohio 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 
OF DANCE MASTERS, INC. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: July 23rd through August 3rd 
ONE DAY BALLROOM SESSION: August 4th 
CONVENTION: August 5th through August 10th 


ALL SESSIONS IN BAL TABARIN, HOTEL SHERMAN 
THE CONVENTION OF 1956. Again presenting the finest 


faculty with names from the 


Dance World. 


THE ANNUAL BROCHURE GIVING COMPLETE SCHEDULES AND VITAL 
INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE THREE WEEKS WILL BE READY 
FOR MAILING BEFORE MAY TENTH. 

NON MEMBERS ARE MOST WELCOME TO WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Gladys Benedict, President Edna S. Christensen, Sec'y-Treas. 
Suite 1610, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago |, Ill. 
Telephone: Central 6-0422 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 


8th annual Normal School June 25th through 29th 
All ballroom session June 23 & 24th 


BAKER HOTEL - Dallas, Texas 
Faculty 
Ballet — GERTRUDE JORY Modern Jazz — EDITH ROYAL ‘ 
Tap — DANNY HOCTOR Acrobatic & Adagio — DR. CHARLES FISHBACK 


Baby & Children’s Work — PEGGY LOU SNYDER & BRUCE ROUSH .- 
Ballroom — PAT CORVINA 
Also: Classes in Ballet, Tap and Acrobatic theory and terminology 
Fees: Members $30.00 Non-members $50.00 7 to 8 hours instruction each day 


for further information write: Normal School Principal, 
Camille Long, 4030 Aberdeen, Houston 25, Texas 
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lastrektlon under World Ramous Artists 


AGNES DE MILLE, AIDA ALVAREZ, GEMZE de LAPPE, 
VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, MARIQUITA FLORES, 
JON GREGORY, LISAN KAY, VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOV, 
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BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
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S. J. Denham, Director 


Mia Slavenska Maria Swoboda Anna Youskevitch 
- Leon Danielian Frederic Franklin Casimir Kokich 

157 West 54 St., New York City 20-27 Chestnut Street 

CI 5-8198 Philadelphia, Pa. Branch 


Write for 1956-57 Scholarship Applications 
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199 W. 56th St. N.Y.C. BALLET SCHOOL 5-250 
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1991 Broadway A ‘SCHOOL 
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VERA NEMTCHI NOVA SUMMER BALLET SCHOOL 


JUNE thru AUGUST 
SO. JAMESPORT, L. L. 
Phone EL 5-2783 Week-ends: 2-3798 


Ballet | N Studio 
New York Gity K y CIrele 7-6056 


Former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatelet Theatre in Paris 


SUMMER COURSES e JULY 9-AUG. 17 
NATHALIE BRANITZKA ::3": 
or TR _ 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 


CLASSES DAILY YUREK LAZOWSKI—CHARACTER CLASSES 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


Director: Antony Tudor Ass't: Margaret Craske 


Faculty: 
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The Gombey Dancers 
(continued from page 33) 


ings the showers of coins and applause 
of the spectators. The giant leader, re- 
membering the tradition of his people. 
that the Gombey must perform tirelessly 
from sun-up to moon-set, cracked his 
whip! To the insistent beat of the drums. 
the colorful procession danced away to 
perform for others. 

The next evening I saw a group of these 
dancers perform indoors at Harmony Hal! 
while proprietor Bill Tumbridge pointed 
out to me features of much interest in 
this indigenously Bermudian dance. I am 
further indebted to Lancelot Hayward. 
famed Bermuda painist, for added authen- 


tic history of the Gombey. 


The word “Gombey” is controversial. 
The theory that it originally signified a 
crude drum made of a small keg, the 
ends covered with goatskin, the sound of 
which identified a particular tribe living 
in the African Congo, is widely accepted. 
It was the custom of the early Bermudian 
colonists to grant a three-day Yuletide 
holiday for the slaves—whose pagan 
rituals, emanating from the African 
jungle. became an integral part of the 
Christmas celebrations. The Negroes, in 
turn, watching the Mummers entertain 
with Biblical stories in song and mime. 
imitated their performances, adding their 
African chants and dances. 

When. a half century ago, laborers were 
imported from the West Indies. mostly 
from the Leeward Islands of Saba, Anti- 
gua and St. Kitts, to build Bermuda’s 
docks, an added element was made to 
this fascinating combination, for the _ in- 
fluence of Voodoo in Gombey dances can- 
not be discounted. 


Colonial Christian téachings are cer- 
tainly responsible for the original form— 
which was Bible stories danced and 
chanted. The emphasis on foot and leg 
movements characteristic of West Africa’- 
Gold Coast, and the pirouettes and splits 
of the Gombeys help distinguish them 
from other dances of the West Indies. 
No women are allowed in Gombey dances. 
yet another difference from West Indies 
dances. (There is little in common with 


Nassau’s Christmas festival of “Johnny | 
Canoe,” for instance, which | saw a year 


ago. with its shuffling improvised street 
dances, in which the entire native popul:- 
tion is invited to participate. although it 


‘should be noted the term “goombay”  - 


still used there to denote Calyp-» 
rhythms. ) 


Also of interest is the latest local theor . 
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a d that is that there is an influence of 
tl > West Indies military in these dances. 
T :e authentic Gombey drums are played 
wth sticks, not fingers, and the fife is 
ued as a melodic instrument. Perhaps 
the most conclusive evidence for this idea 
is the use of British, French and Spanish 
cadences. The deviation in Gombey drum- 
ming on the snares is the forceful use 
accent on the last half of the second beat 
(see illus.). The use of the whistle is 
yet another indication of this influence, 
the probable adaption of the drum major’s 
role in the military band. 


The Hayward family clearly remembers 
the original f-~ of the Gombey as being 
of burlap b They remember a man 
who raised peacocks for the express pur- 
pose of supplying feathers for the head- 
dresses of the Gombeys. And they re- 


member Gombeys who first danced on 


stilts with, incredible as it may sound, 
their feet secured by thongs, but with no 
underarm bracing! 

Rehearsals were held daily from Sep- 
tember to Christmas for the three festi- 
vals: Boxing Day, New Year’s Day, and 
Easter, usually on moonlit nights. Begin- 
ning with a two-hour rehearsal. the prac- 
tice time increased as stamina developed, 
to fit the performers for the gruelling 
14 hours of non-stop dancing required 
along the festival route from Hamilton 
to St. George’s (Bermuda’s original cap- 
itol) around Harrington Sound and back 
to Pembroke. The lash of the leader’s 
whip had a two-fold purpose—a forceful 


reminder to keep the dancers in motion 


and to prevent any intruding spectator 
from attempting to join the carefully 
chosen performers. Some Bermudians re- 
member with terror that the captain was 
long ago dressed as a fearsome Red Devil, 
whip in hand, making full use of his 


satanic. authority ! 


They tell of performers who worked 
themselves into hypnotic states. Robert 
Hayward tells of one Gombey who danced 
up the side of a high wall in the Smith 
Hall district, and of another who threw 
a hatchet 45 feet into the air, catching it 
in the midst of an incredibly high leap 
and descending to earth with His legs 
folded under him. Next day neither 
dancer had the faintest recollection of 
executing either of these feats. 

$ermuda’s folklore is gradually dying 


‘ou. But as the loud cries of the gesticu- 


latng Gombey leader rend the air with 
“C1 loya—Oh loya,” “Humbrestehum” or 
“Ledy boysa boom-hoom,” the visitor be- 


cores sharply aware of the exotic history 


of tris lovely mid-Atlantic island. The End 
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Academy of Ballet Perfection 
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SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTERING NOW ‘ 
& 2 terms: June 25th - July 22nd and July 30th - Sept. Ist . 
INTENSIVE PROGRAM BALLET TECHNIQUE 
Pointes, Flexing, Pas de Deux, Character 
oe Year-round Adult Evening Classes as usual 
Student Recital: June — Write for information 
2 arenes of Ballet Perfection, 156 W. 56 St. COlumbus 5-9545 & Eldorado 5-1636 * 


Dance Department, JAN VEEN, Director 
SUMMER COURSES: June 4-23; June 25-Aug. 4 
Under Direction of RUTH SANDHOLM and Assts. 
Associate Teachers: Louisa Phillips. Adele Hugo 
Katrine Hooper 


Ballet, Character, Modern, Ped. 
agogy, Composition, Percussion, 
Labanotation, Anatomy, Art 
history for dancers, academics. 
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DANCE EDUCATORS AMERICA, inc 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENTS 
in DANCE EDUCATION 


24th ANNIVERSARY 3rd ANNUAL 
CONVENTION PRE-CONVENTION BALLROOM 


July 15th thru July 20th July 13th and 14th 


Everything the conscientious teacher needs! Your ballroom teaching problems solved! 
A "must" for the new dance teacher. _ A complete guide for the new teacher... 
a thorough brush-up course for the experi- 


19th ANNUAL | enced ag with new ideas and well 
TRAINING SCHOOL » 2nd ANNUAL 
July 2nd thru July 12h STUDENT CONVENTION 


The only program of its kind in the dance 
field. A full curriculum containing the es- July 15th thru July 20th 
sentials so vital to a successful career as a 
dance teacher: 


Reward your students with an opportunity 
to attend a glamorized student convention 
held simultaneously with your convention, 
in the beautiful Baroque Suite. 


FACULTY | Ballroom: 


Anita Gordon 
Jean Mead | 
Sonya Dobrovinskya Josephine Nobles 
Yurek Lazowski Thomas E. Parson 
John & Polly Powers 
Muriel Stuart Adelaide & Carlton Richardson 


Donald Sawyer 

Nino & Helen Settineri 
Basil Valvasori 

Vic Wilson and others to be 


Tap: 
Frances Cole 
Roye Dodge 


Danny Hoctor 
Eddie Roberts 
Le Production: 
Skip Rand 
Acrobatic: 
Children's Work: Ray Hamilton, Willis Wylie 
Ruth N. Barnes Modern Jazz: 
Mary Jane Brown Jane Dodge 
Bob Kimble Spanish: 
Christine Parks Elisa Stigler 


Caryl Reade (modern) ~ Baton: 
Margaret Inslee - Jack King 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


IN THE MAGNIFICENT GRAND BALLROOM OF THE — 


PLAZA HOTEL 


59th STREET at 5th AVENUE © NEW YORK CITY 


For details. 
contact: — 


mes" DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA, inc. 


46-31 193rd Street - Flushing, New York 
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the Guide for Ballet Teachers’ Examination 


In July, 1954, DANCE Magazine published the “Guide for Ballet Teachers’ Examination.”* Created by the National Council of Dance 
(eacher Organizations, it represented a first attempt at indicating national standards for ballet teachers. The interest with which it continues 
-o be received throughout the country, is unexpected proof of the enormous desire and intention of dance teachers to test and better themselves. 

With full knowledge that dancing cannot be learned from print, and equal awareness that most of the questions of the examination defy 
specific black and white answers —- many need to be discussed or demonstrated — we nevertheless asked the National Council if they would 
prepare, for publication, answers to the questions. The response of the membership was mixed. Some felt that “one does not give answers 
te an examination”, others objected that in this way “anybody could teach”. 

But after careful consideration, there was a change of mind and a definite agreement. The Council decided that the move was much 
more positive iin negative. They felt that by offering answers, even incomplete, they might help stimulate interested teachers, and lead them 
to think, correct and study. Since this is one of the important reasons for the existence of the Council, they proceeded to prepare the material 


presented below. 


* Available in reprint, see p. 81. 


SOURCE: MATERIAL 


Fundamentals of the Classic Dance (Rus- 
sian Ballet Technique) by Agrippina 
Vaganova: Kamin Publishers, N. Y., N. Y. 
The Classic Ballet by Kirstein, Stuart 
and Dyer: Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., N.Y. 
Technical Manual and Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Ballet by Gail Grant: Kamin Pub- 
lishers, N. Y., N.Y. 

Beginning Ballet by Celia Sparger (a): 
Pitman Publishers, N.:Y., N. Y. 
Anatomy and Ballet by Celia Sparger (b): 
A. & C. Black Ltd., London. 


A Manual of the Theory and Practice of 
Classical Theatrical Dancing by Beaumont 
and Idzikowsky: Beaumont Publisher. 
Do’s and Don’ts of Basic Ballet Barre by 
Thalia Mara: DANCE Magazine (Pub- 
lished too late for specific reference, but 
approved and recommended, especially 
for photographic illustrations of correct 
and incorrect positions. ) 


I. Technique 

A. Vaganova: Ch. 1, Positions of the Feet: 
Stuart: Plate 4, pp. 26, 32. 33; Beaumont 
and Idzikowski: pp. 21, 22: Sparger (a). 
references throughout (the turn-out only 
to the point that correct body and _ foot 
_placement may be maintained). 

B. Grant: pp. 19-23; Stuart: p. 79; see 
also Port de Bras: Beaumont: pp. 25-28: 
Vaganova: p. 36. 

(. Vaganova: p. 50; Stuart: pp. 106-109: 
Grant: pp. 3-6; Beaumont: p. 31. 

14-16, 48, 52: Stuart: 
p. 32 and illus. 41- 


1). Vaganova: pp. 
pp. 82-87; Beaumont: 
42: Grant: pp. 35, 36. 


Fk All of the books cited. 
ft Sparger (a): Chapter on pliés and 


r lated references: Stuart: pp. 34-37; 
\ -ganova: p. 11: Beaumont: pp. 38-44: 
(ant: p. 64. 

( 1. Glissade: travel; may be used in 
tion 


< Bouréé: Travel 
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3. Assemblé: beat may be employed; 
may travel; may be used in turn 


4. Pas de Chat:“travel 

5. Ballonne: beat 

6. Saut de basque: turn 

7. Brisé: beat; may travel 
8. Sissone: travel 

9. Entrechat: beat 


10. Chainé or deboulé: turn 

H. Description of all these turns may be 
found in the various source books, under 
chapter on turns. 

Il. Teaching Procedure and Practice 


A. Barre; Port de Bras; Center Practice 
consisting of Adagio, Allegro, Tours 
(Pirouettes and Diagonal) ; Jumps. 


B. Answered according to examiner’s re- 
quest. 

C. For instance: Turn-out (Read Sparger 
(a); Stuart, p. 26.) Careful and correct 
body placement during barre; use of rond 
de jambe; take care constantly that the 
turn-out comes from the hip during all 
barre exercises, even the earliest and sim- 
plest;gnot permitting the feet to roll over 
and force the demi-plié, etc.. etc. 


D. Le.: Roll-over; seat out; sway back; 
rounded back: failure to stretch the toe 
or the instep; failure to lift the rib-casez 
failure to keep the shoulders down; lack 
of plié, ete. | 

E. This would involve a discussion of the 
different types of anatomic construction 
and their relation to the exercises in- 
volved. I.e.: The flat-footed girl should be 
content with a very small demi-plié, but 
with pulled up arches; the girl with a 
naturally hollow back must work harder 
to pull her seat under than the girl with 
a naturally straight back; the very phy- 
sically relaxed type must cultivate more 
quality of strength and pull up, while 
the strong, tight type must work parti- 
cularly hard on acquiring more stretch 
and the quality of softness, etc. 

F. Enough slowness and consequent care 


Lydia Joel, Editor 


in execution of exercises so that the 
proper movement is acquired, but with 
constant variation or arrangements and 
sequences so that the pupil does not per- 
mit mental laziness or boredom to take — 
over. On some exercises, the emphasis 
must be for perfection of movement, 
which attitude will carry over to other 
exercises which have for their main pur- 
pose the stimulation of the mind. Ulti- 
mately, these can both. be expected to 
happen at once, but good teaching neces- 
sitates at some time sacrifice of one for 
the other. 
G. and H. No answer can be atid to 
this one, except by the candidate. : 
‘ Sur les pointes 

. Not before 10 years — and with seieitinil 
years of pre-ballet and at least two years 
of ballet. 
2. See Stuart: 
pp. 102-108. 
3. Proper placement of the body: 
back legs: lifted rib case: full extension 
of legs and back; strong feet with suitable 
anatomical construction: balance: famili- 
arity with all basic ballet movements; 
control. 
4. Show with the fingers the slight extra 
length which must be at the back of the 
shoe when the foot is on pointe so that 
the shoe will not be too short when used 
flat. 
Ill. Music and Simple Choreography 
A. Sources: (1) The International Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, ed. by 
Oscar Thomspson. Dodd, Mead & Co.. 
N. Y., N. Y.; (2) The Oxford Companion 
to Music, by Perey A. Scholes, Oxford 
Univ. Press. N. Y., N. Y. 
BK. No answer possible on paper since this 
combination should come “from the ex-. 
aminee. 


pp. 233-241; 


Vaganova: 


strong 


[V. This again calls for exposition by the 
examinee—there are no cut and dried 
answers. 
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BALLET BOOK SHOP « 


_ Books on Dance and Related Arts 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS © BALLET SCORES 
DANCE DESCRIPTIONS by 


e — Edna Lucile Baum 


Catalog on Request 


20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


DANCE BOOKS 


Current and out-of-print on all 
phases of dance 


Free catalogues on request 


THE DANCE MART 


Rox 315, Midtown Sta., N. Y. 18 


When in PARIS 


Visit 20 PLACE DAUPHINE 
Pont-Neuf 


see Gilberte Cournand 
DANCE BOOK SHOP 


Antique and Modern Bboks 
Prints Documents 
Sculptures. 


Manuscripts 


DANCE STUDENTS 
buy this Ballet Technique Book 
Contains barre work, ballet steps with 
French Terms, also how to execute each 
step, 34 Illus. Priee $2.45. No C.0.D. 

Published Dances used in Professional Perform- 

anees; thoroughly explained; beautifully illue- 

trated; only $1.00 each. Write for List. 
GLADYS HIGHT SCIIOO 
162 N. State St., 


DANCING 
o I, 


DIAGHILEV — NIJINSKY AND 


OTHER VIGNETTES 


by Maurice Sandoz 
Commentary by Romola Nijinsky 


Illustrated $5.00 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
1365 Sixth Avenue. New York 19, N. Y. 


THEATRE AISLE 
SOLOMONOFF 
DANCE 
BOOKS - MUSIC - ROUTINES - GIFTS 
1389 6th Ave., N.Y.C. 19 (bet. 56 & 57 Sts.) 


COMPARE OUR PRICES 
FREE CATALOG 
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DO'S AND DON'TS OF BASIC CENTER 
PRACTICE IN BALLET 


PART FOUR: THE ARABESQUES 


The arabesque is one of the major basic 
poses of the ballet. Among the ancient 
Moors and Greeks arabesque was a name 
given to an ornament of fantastic and 
geometric design. Ballet, itself, is based 
upon geometric principles and all of its 


poses are geometric in design. The name 


arabesque has been applied to certain 
ballet poses which ornament the dance 
to express their grace of line and charm. 
Indeed, the technique of ballet is most 
scientific; it is not a haphazard thing nor 
1 hodge-podge of exercises thrown to- 
gether. One of the principal founders of 
eur academic system, the man who laid 
down the principles of the Italian school. 
Carlo Blasis, was a student of geometry 
‘nd anatomy and knew well the physical 
laws pertaining to gravity and balance.. 


The early geniuses of ballet who de- 


vised its fundamentals, positions and exer- 
cises were all educated people who under- 
stood the effects upon the human body of 
the exercises which they devised. 

This has been proven during the past 
hundred odd years since ballet technique. 
as we know it today, has been in use. 
There is no form of exercise either in 
physical culture or in any other field 
which molds the body so beautifully as 
the exercises of ballet. 


To me, one of the most inspiring things ° 


about teaching this art is to behold the 
wonderful changes which come over the 
hody as the student progresses. To see 
the beautiful, symmetrical, strong, yet 
fluid lines which the body develops is a 
never-ending source of satisfaction and 


pleasure. These lines show to more ad- 


vantage in an arabesque than in any other 
pose. For here is perfectly balanced line 


and form of design. 

An infinite number of variations are 
possible in the basic arabesque pose. By 
varying the arm positions, or the direction 
of the body, or the turn of the head, or 
the height of an.arm or of the raised leg. 
a totally different aspect is achieved. 

The arabesque may be done with the 
supporting knee perfectly straight or in a 
demi-plié position, but the raised leg 


must be stretched with its knee straight. 

Differences of opinion exist between 
the French, Italian and Russian schools 
both as to the number of basic arabesque 


_ positions and as to the position of the 


spine in taking an arabesque. The French 
school gives two basic arabesque posi- 
tions, the Russian four, and the Cecchetti 
or Italian five. Actually this is of small 
importance because the number by which 
any pose is called is never of importance 
except as a teaching devise. I, personally.’ 
use the. Cecchetti five arabesques, as | 
believe these are the most basically dif- 
ferent. one from the other, and once 
learned permit every kind of variation. — 

As to the position of the spine in the 
basic arabesque—this varies in the dif- 
ferent schools from a perpendicular posi- 
tion with the raised leg extended at: 
90 degrees, to a slightly forward position 
of the upper body (the back remaining 
well arched). Again, as wherever there 
exists a difference of-opinion between the 
three schools concerning points of tech- 
nique, the question becomes one of taste 
and also of the individual dancer’s body. 
For, while the principles of technique are 
general and certainly apply to all. each 
dancer’s individual body must be consid- 
ered. The length of the torso, legs and 
arms play an important part in line poses 
and the teacher and student must both 
work from this standpoint. 

One of the dangers of the arabesque is 
that it can easily become acrobatic-look- 
ing and lose the aesthetic quality of line 
which is so indispensable to good ballet. 


While limberness and looseness of limb 


is necessary to the dancer in order to give 
ease to movements, the height of the 
leg in an arabesque, an attitude, or a 
développé is neither the only nor the most 
important thing. In any line pose it is 
the harmonious relationship of the various 
members of the body to each other which 
is important—and here we are, back again 
to the extreme importance of correct basic 
training in body placement and _ basic 
barre exercises! 

A dancer with a very flexible back 
sometimes has difficulty in achieving a 
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BY THALIA MARA 
PHOTOS BY WALTER E. OWEN 


true balletic arabesque, for this very 
flexibility can cause the pose to look 
acrobatic. Acrobatic limberness is quite 
different from balletic limberness, for the 
ballet dancer’s back must be as strong 
as steel while sufficiently flexible to per- 
mit easy movement. The acrobat, on the 
other hand, strives only for flexibility. 


Our model in the following Do’s and 
Dont’s is Delores Lorenz, a student of the 
School of Ballet Repertory. : 


DO’S 

1. First arabesque a terre. This is the most basic 
of the arabesques. 

In first arabesque the arm extended forward 
is the opposite to the leg extended back. The 
other arm is taken back as far as the shoulder 
permits without strain. The Russian school, ac- 
cording to Vaganova, calls for this arm to be 
extended to the 2nd position rather than back 
but, in my opinion, this is not as beautiful a line. 

The palms face directly downward and the 
fingers should be extended giving the hand and 
arm a lively look rather than a droopy one. 

2. First arabesque. For ease of appearance and 
length of line | prefer the arabesque taken with 
the body slightly forward rather than perpen- 
dicular. As the leg is raised the body is allowed 
to bend forward. Actually, this is really merely 
a transference of weight so that the weight of 
the body is not allowed to fall back into the 
supporting heel but is well-balanced forward 
over the toes. The bend takes place at the junc- 
ture of the thigh and hip and not in the torso 
itself. The back must ever remain well-arched, 
the muscles held strongly in the spine and at 
the waist. 

In raising the leg, the shoulders must not be 
permitted to show any strain and the head must 
be held erect and poised. The eyes should look 
directly out over the top of the forward extended 


hand. Note the pleasing symmetry of line when > 


the extended arm in back parallels the leg. It 
should never be permitted to drop or to be 
Strained. 

3. First arabesque penché. Here the body has been 
permitted to bend further forward. The bend 
still takes place at the junction of thigh and hip. 
lt is important that the leg be raised corre- 
spondingly high so that the clean sweep of line 


still extends from toe tips to finger tips. The 


back remains well arched, muscles still strongly 
Ma - (continued on page 60) 
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The organization 
of which your dance 
teacher is a member... 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 


A national organization of 
dance teachers which is 
rigidly selective with a high 
standard of requirements 
that must be fulfilled by 
every member. Members 
must prove themselves as 
qualified teachers both from 
a professional and personal 
basis. 


Who are interested may write 
for information regarding 
membership: 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 
601 N. Division St., Salisbury, Md. | 


COSTUMES 


Ready-Made 
and 
Ready-Cut 
Ready to Sew 
Theatrical — Dancing 


Children — Adults 


Manufacturers 


Reg. 


Durene & Elasticized Leotards 
Practice Wear 
Dance Records 
Dance Shoes 


OPERA HOSE — TIGHTS 
Fabrics — Trimmings 
Accessories 


1956 Catalog On Request 
To Dance Schools only 


BETTY SILK Costume Co. 


1220 W. 6th, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“SUMMER CLASSES 


June 18 thru Aug. 24 
Intensive Training in Weekly Courses for Teachers and Students 


BALLET ° TAP © JAZZ * ACROBATIC 


Special Material Classes Daily Limbering Technique 


Information and schedule upon request 


ROYE DODGE STUDIOS 
123 W. 49th St. Cl 6-8798 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


Director LUCIA CHASE 
Faculty 

VALENTINA PEREYASLAVEC. 
WILLIAM DOLLAR LUDMILA SHOLLAR 

YUREK LAZOWSKY ANATOLE VILZAK 
Children’s Classes Mme. LupMiILa SHOLLAR 

Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 
ROBERT JOFFREY MARIANNE BOLIN 

Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y JUdson 6-1941 Brochure on Request 

316 W. 57th Street 4 | 


EDWARD CATON 


Alleg FO School of Ballet 


Summer School 


June 25 - August 31. 


Classical Ballet — Modern Jazz — Labanotation 


Day and Evening Classes | 
25 East Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phones: Wabash 2-6914 — Museum 4-4177° 


RAOUL GELABERT | school of Dance 


CLASSES IN CLASSICAL BALLET, TOE, VARIATIONS, CHARACTER 
Special Classes in Pantomime for Dancers | 


63 East |ith Street, N. Y. C. AL 4-0067 


school of the 


NUEVO TEATRO ve DANZA 


Directors: Xavier Francis — Bodil Genkel 


courses: MODERN DANCE — CLASSIC TECHNIQUE 
MEXICAN REGIONAL — ETHNIC FORMS 


Choreography Music (theory) Labeanotation ¢ 

| faculty: XAVIER FRANCIS — BODIL GENKEL — JOHN FEALY 

KEYS A. — ESPERANZA GOMEZ 


INTENSIVE SUMMER ‘COURSE 
FROM JULY 15 - AUGUST 27. 


Nuevo Teatro de Danza 
16 de septiembre No. wee 
Mexico, D. F. 


Do's and Don'ts 


(continued from page 59) 


4. First arabesque croisé. The pose assumes a dif- 


ferent aspect when the body is posed on the 
déwnstage leg rather than the upstage one. For 
a difference in quality the shoulders are turned 
slightly to permit the audience a fuller view of 
the back and the head is inclined toward the 


‘DON'TS 


. Here is what-happens when the back is not held 


securely arched as the leg is raised. The rib 
cage has been allowed to drop and the pose has 
lost its vitality. The beauty of line.is gone too. 
This is a common fault among beginners be- 
cause they have not yet built the necessary 
strength in the spinal muscles to hold the strong: 
arch in the back. They must constantly be re- 
minded, however, to strive for this arch as it is 
this continuous striving, together with the cor- 
rect execution of the barre exercises which 
eventually builds the needed strength. 


. Here is what happens when the student does 


not have a clear understanding of the placement 
of the hips in an arabesque. The hip has here 
been allowed to drop forward in a misunder- 
standing of correct placement. This causes the 
entire raised leg to be turned inward. The com- 
prehension of the correct position of the spine 
and hips in an arzbesque does not come easily. 
lt is also difficult to explain without actual 
demonstration. Briefly, the upper part of the 
spine must remain straight while the lower part 
is permitted a slight. rotation in order that the 
leg may be turned outward from the hip. The 
turned-in line shown here is, of course, not 
nearly so pleasing ‘to the eye as is the turned - 
out leg shown in picture 2. 


. We have here the opposite error of that shown 


in picture 6. Here the entire spine has been 


_ rotated, throwing the whole body out of align- 


ment. While the raised leg is certainly turned 
outward, it is a false turn-out for it is in reality 
a turned-in 2nd pos. which the hips have as 
sumed. There is complete lack of control of the 
body in such a position as this. This is also 2 
common fault found in beginners. 


(continued next month 
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This Year Plan to Attend 


DANNY HOCTORS 


SUMMER TAP SESSION 


Rehearsal Center Studios 
268 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 


“JULY 17th to AUGUST 24th 


in addition to having his own six week course this Summer Mr. 
Hoctor will be on the faculty of the three DMA Conventions —— Los 
Angeles, Houston and New York, also the Texas Ass’n Teachers of 
Dancing in Dallas, the D E A in N. Y., the CNADM in Chicago and 
the Mid-West Dance Ass’n in Wichita. During these Convention 
Weeks he will be available for private lessons. 


For Complete information Write: eae 


DANNY HOCTOR, P. 0. Box 289 
Radio City Sta., New York 19, N. Y. 2 


BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 


Summer Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York — LO 5-0864 


Branch School — New Rochelle, N. Y. 


x Eugene Loring, Director 
comprehensive 
AMERICAN schoo! oe DANCE 
education 
4a 7021 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


BALLET HOUSE Portland, Oregon | 


announces a 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 18th to JULY 18th 
Two 2-hour Ballet Classes Daily — also classes in Spanish Hindu — Hula 
Address inquiries to: 


BALLET HOUSE, Studio 300, 918 S. W. Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 — Teacher Training Courses — Aug. 10 
GRADED SYLLABUS for BALLET TECHNIQUE 


(from Pre-Ballet to Full Pointe Technique) 
Enroll for single week or full five week course 


Thalia Mara Arthur Mahoney Hilda Butsova 
Boris Romanoff FACULTY Marie Grimaldi 


SPECIAL STUDENT COURSES — ADVANCED — INTERMEDIATE — BEGINNERS 
Six week course. July 9 - Aug. 17 


School of BALLET REPERTORY 117 W. ST... Cl 5-972! 
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Samuelson 
FABRICS 


everything in 
FABRICS — TRIMMINGS 
ACCESSORIES 
_ TIGHTS — LEOTARDS 


: PATTERNS 


TOP QUALITY 
LOW LOW PRICES 
SUPER FAST DELIVERY 


1033 So. Los Angeles 
| Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Subscribe to 


TOUTE LA DANSE 


the specialized French revue 


one year: $7.00 payable by check on 
‘any French, American, or English bank 


Send subscription to: 


32 rue de Maubeuge, Paris — IXe 


FOR YOUR RECITAL 
STROBLITE 


Glowing 
Colors 
on your 
Costumes, 
Accessories 
BLACKLIGHT 
LAMPS 
Dept. D, 75 W. 45 yy 


STROBLITE CO, dept 75 w. 4 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


May 1 
Thru May 2 
Thru May 6 


May 5 


‘May 6 


May 6 


May 7 


May 12 
May 13 
May 13 
May 20 


May 25, 
26 & 27 
May 30 & 31 


‘Master Inst.- Theatre: 8:30 


Stawuszewski 


MAY 


Di Falco & Co. 
Carnegie Recital Hall; 8:30 
Vicente Escudero & Co. 


Persian Room. Plaza Hotel | 


The Ballet Theatre 

Met. Opera House 

Midi Garth & Co. | 

92nd St. YM-YWHA;; 8:40 
Paul Taylor & James Waring 
Henry St. Playhouse; 3:00 
and 8:40 | 

N. Y. Ballet Club: 
Alexandra Danilova, 
speaker 

Academy of Ballet Perfec- 
tion; 3:15 

Ballet Theatre Workshop 
Phoenix Theatre; 8:30 
Eve Gentry, Marion Scott, 
Virginia Freeman & Cos. 
92nd St. YM-YWHA;; 8:40 
Goren Dance Group 

92nd St. YM-YWHA;; 8:40 
N. Y. Ballet Club's 
Choreographers’ Night 
H.S. of FaShion Industries 
225 W. 24th St.; 8:30 
Edith Stephen 

Dance Workshop 


Playhouse Dance Co. 
Henry St. Playhouse; 8:30 
Dance Associates | 
Master Inst. Theatre; 8:45 


COLORFUL BACK ISSUES 


“DANCE HISTORY IN THE MAKING” 


Send orders to 
DANCE Magazine 


231 West 58 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


DANCE Magazine, from June 37 — $1.00 
ea. (except three most recent issues — 


50c¢ ea.) 


AMERICAN DANCER, June 27 thru Jan- 
uary *42 — $1.00 ea. 
n.y.c residents add 3% sales tax 


Trimming 
& Costume Co. 


Send Catalog 
requests to 


Algy, Dept. 56, 212 W. 29 St., N.Y.C. 1, N.Y. 


COSTUMES 
Made to Order ~ 


for 
DANCE 
All other Occasions 
Circulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 


238 State St., Dept. 6 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Counselor: Folk, Social Dancing. Married or 


single. Beautiful White Mts. Colony Day Camp. 
Phone: ES 5-5292, or Write: Schwartz, 3407 
Ave. R, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Large e tablishe- stucio. Fully 


equipped. North Jersey 5 mi. N. Y. C. Must 
sacrifice — $300. Dance Magazine Cox A-13, 
SBth St., N.Y. C: 

BALLETMASTER WANTED. European education 
and background. Secure future to honest, re- 
liable and capable person. New England Area. 
Write stating qualifications, references etc. 
Dance Magazine, Box A-14, 231 W. 58th St. 
N.Y.C. 


EXPERIENCED Dancing Teacher to take over 
profitable Arizona studio by June Ist. Must 
be able to teach tap, ballet, toe, acrobatic 
and Modern Jazz. Wonderful opportunity for 
qualified person. Financial arrangements either 
on percentage or partnership basis. Beautiful 
new building designed and built for a studio. 
If interested reply giving age, experience and 
qualifications. Address: Kathryn Whipple, Tuc- 
son Dance Studio, 3816 E. Speedway, Tucson, 


Arizona. 


NINA TINOVA, available as gues‘ teacher for 
one day per week within 100 mile area of 
N.Y.C. Academic Ballet. Faculty member of 
many dance Teachers’ Conventions. 


1697 Broadway, CBS-TV Bldg., Golfarb Studios 
N.Y.C. 


WANTED for term starting Sept. 1956. BALLET 
TEACHER, also Tap Teacher or _ instructor 
capable teaching all types dancing. Guaran- 
teed Salary. Rapidly growing city Southwest, 
Texas. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-12, 23! 
oe ot. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


BALLETMASTER — 

Available for responsible fosition in well es 
tablished, recognized school. Excellent teacher 
with A-| references & backqround. Many year: 
experience in teaching Children & Adults 
Ballet, Toe, Adag‘o, Acrob. Character, Spanist 
Flamenco. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-é 
231 W. 58th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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when at the dance teacher's 
conventions they turn 
up at the Maharam booth 


No matter what type of dancing you teach, atten- 
dance at one of the Dance Conventions scheduled 
this Summer throughout the country is not com- 
plete without a visit to the Maharam booth. 


Idea-sparking arrays of costume fabrics, trimmings, 
dramatic new accessories, costume designs . . . all 
the wizardry that makes Maharam a name synony- 
mous with the professional lustre of Broadway. . . 
see it at the Maharam display at the Dance Con- 
vention you choose to attend. 


a reminder 


Have you still forgotten to order your 
copy of Maharam's 22nd Costume Fab- 


Please send — 


MAHARAM'S NEW 22nd EDITION COSTUME FABRIC REVUE 


{available to Dance Schools and Costumers only) 


ric Revue? It's really a trunkload of © 
production ideas . . . at your fingertips. 


Name of School 


New York: 130 West 46th Street 
Chicago: 115 So. Wabash (Wurlitzer Bidg.) 
Los Angeles: 1113 So. Los Angeles Street 


Address City State 


No. of Pupils 


Name of Person ordering Revue 


| 
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Dance Masters of America 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


¢ July Ist through July 5th 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
open to ALL dance teachers.and their assistants 


FACULTY 
Michel Panaieff, Baller Olga Fricker, Ballet 
Eddie Gay, Tap Danny Hoctor, Tap 


Stanly Kahn, Production Edith Royal, Modern Jazz and Tap 


Elisa Cansino, Spanish 


' Elmer Warner, Acrobatics 

Lodena Edgcumbe, 
Phil Jones, Ballroom | 2 Children’s Dances 
Derrall & Chloe Call, Ballroom Imogene Woodruff, Ballroom 


Betty and Bob Kirkpatrick, Ballroom 


~ (Other Outstanding Names to be Announced Later) 
Dance Masters of America 


HOUSTON CONVENTION 


July 9th through July 13th 

Rice Hotel, Houston 

open to ALL dance teachers and their assistants 
Special Course for Students 


FACULTY 
‘Mary Ellen Moylan, Balle: Maria Nevelska, Balle: 
Danny Hoctor, 7 ap | Edith Royal, Modern Jazz = Tap 
Elmer Warner, Acrobatics Hazel Nuss, Children’s Dances 
Bertha S. Miller, Ballroom Margaret Powell, Ballroom 


(Other Outstanding Names to be Announced Later) 


Write for Brochure 


Dance Masters of America 
Florence Cowanova, President tivey H. Thayer, Sec’y, Treas. 


601L N. DIVISION STREET, SALISBURY, MD. 


Special Course for Students 


Dance to Tape 
(continued from page 46) 
16; (3) by playing or having someone 
else play the music and recording it. 
using the microphone that is furnished 
with most tape recorders; and (4) by 
“dubbing” or copying a record or having 
someone else do this for you, such as the 
local radio station or a recording studio. 
Tape recorders, compared with phono- 
graphs, are not cheap. Because the mecha- 
nism is fairly involved compared with the 
almost primitive. simplicity of the phono- 
graph and because there are more parts. 
they are therefore more costly. You can 
purchase tape recorders for as little as 


|. $79.50 complete or for as much as several 


thousand dollars (the price of the large 
studio machines used by most record com- 
panies and professional sound studios). 
Somewhere in-between these extremes 
there is a tape machine which will prob- 
ably fit vour budget. Refer to the box for 
names and prices of some of the typical 
and outstanding machines in each. basic 


price class. 


elektrafoto 


The best way to buy a tape recorder 
is to visit any one of the many hi-fidelity 
shops in your locale or browse in a 
camera store that has number of differ- 
ent makes. Listen to several in the’ price 
category that fits your needs until you 
find one that satisfies you ear-wise and 
price-wise. 

Listen especially for clarity of sound 
and lack of flutter, which is an almost 
instantaneous change of pitch in_ the 
music. (You can test for flutter by having 
the salesman put on a recording of a 
piano or some other fixed pitch instrument 
and listening carefully for the short 
wavering sounds that indicate flutter.) 

If possible, have the salesman full 
demonstrate how the machine works and 
how it records. Make sure that the me- 
chine you select has easy and free-workin : 
controls that are clearly marked; a loch- 
ing device to prevent the accident! 
erasure of the tape (the tape you use fe: 
recording is always erased when the m: 
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ci ne is set in the recording position) ; 
p ovisions for attaching an extra spéaker 
a: 1 amplifier; clean sound; low or inau- 
d ole flutter; solidity of construction; easy 
ti reading; and a speed that operates at 
7.5” per second if it is a two-speed ma- 
chine. 

It is wise to deal with a firm of known 
reputation. Make sure, too, that they have 
er can recommend local servicing facil- 
ities in the rare case that it becomes 
necessary. Tape recorders usually give no 
moré ‘trouble than a_ phonograph, and 
very often much less. The machine you 
purchase should carry a 90-day warranty 
on parts and workmanship. 

Most tape recorders need only a mini- 
mum of attention. Whatever maintenance 
your particular machine requires will be 
fully cdvered in the instruction booklet 
that comes with it. Read the booklet care- 
fully before you try to use the machine. 
Make sure your current is A.C. since all 
tape recorders operate from this type of 
current. The chances are 99 to one that 
your current is A.C.’ You will note that 
the instruction booklet accompanying your 
machine will advise that the heads be kept 
clean, and will show you how to do this. 


SOME TAPE RECORDERS AND WHAT 
THEY COST 

PENTRON from $99 

WEBCOR from $134 

BELL from $139 

CRESTWOOD from $229 

MAGNECORD from $349 

AMPEX from $545 

The above listed trade-names encom- 
pass a wide variety of models and | 
prices. Perhaps one is right for you. 


The sound on the tape, once it is rec- 
orded, will probably outlast you. How- 
ever, it is wise to store tapes in a place 
that remains at the same temperature all 
year round. A closet is fine. From time 
to time take the tape out and play it or 
rewind it, just to keep the plastic in good 
condition. Tape keeps best in a relative 
humidity of approximately 50-60%. Nor- 
mal seasonal changes, however, will not 
affect it. 

You may not be sure that you want a 
tape recorder. If possible, borrow one for 
a few days from a student or parent, or 
perhaps even from a local shop if they 
will let you. Try it out and test-its limits 
an! benefits. Like any machine, a tape 
re. rder has to be tried before it can be 
ev ‘uated. The dance teacher may find it 
to .e of great assistance. THE END 


A; authority on the varied facets of re- 
co ‘ing techniques, Mr. Holzman is Presi- 
of Elektra Records. 
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Dance Masters of America 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 


August 13th through August 17th 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


opento ALL dance teachers and their assistants’ 


FACULTY 


Olga Ziceva, Ballet 
Helyn R. Flanagan, 7 ap 
Elmer Warner, Acrobatics | 


Adelaide Courtney, Ballroom 


Nona Schurman, Principles of Dance Teaching 


Dance Masters of America 


Gertrude Edwards Jory, Ballet 
Jane Dodge, Modern Jazz 
Beverly Bithel, Children’s Dances 
Mary O'Moore, Methods and 


Problems of Dance Education 


of 


a 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


August 19th through August 25th 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


open to D.M.A. members and their assistants only 


FACULTY 
Patricia Bowman, Palle: Thomas Armour, Ballet - 
Jack Stanly, Tap Gerald Cummins, -7 ap 


Boris Romanoff, Character 
Danny Hoctor, 7 ap 

Gene Rollins, 4/ro-Cuban 
Ruth Barnes, Children’s Dances 
Roberta Fera, Jap 

Joe Piro, Ballroom 


Val Escott, Ballroom 


John Plaza, 
Adagio and Acrobatics 


Emmameae Horn, Children’s Dances 
Edith Royal, Modern Jazz and Tap 
Mary Ferguson, Novelty | 
Louise Burns, 7 ap 

Floretta Baylin, Ballroom 

John Clancy, Ballroom 


| 
(Other Outstanding Names to be Announced Later) 


Write for Brochure 


Dance Masters of America 


Florence Cowanova, President 


Leroy H. Thayer, Sec’y, Treas. 


601 N. DIVISION STREET, SALISBURY, MD. 
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MARLUS BALLET 


Write for List. 
83-83 118 Street 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


The Bartell 


the all aluminum 


hoop for dance, HOOP 


f) recreation and play 3 
#4 7/16"' tube, 28°' diam. ea. 
Wa Free delivery in’ N. Y. C. 
Out of town shipping charge 75e. 
Send check or m. o. No C.O0.D.'s 
DESIRE LIGHT 
- 2326 Loring Place, Bronx 68, N. Y. 


special discount on quantity orders 


KATE SHEA 


_ Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tep Cellophane 


Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City . 


TOPNOTCH PERFORMANCE 
MACK'S TAPS 
QUALITY TAPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


FRANKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2330 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 


“Twirl Well With A TWIRLWELL 


TWIRLWELL BATONS 
& Twirling Novelties 


Send For Descriptive Circular 
JACK KING 
149-01 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
Twirling Instruction By Appointment 


See our display of Batons and 
Twirling Novelties at the 
DEA and DMA CONVENTIONS 
in New York City this summer 


Arrangements for private Twirling lessons 
while in New York may be made by writing 
to acdress above. 


La Kay Finest Quality 
DANCING SHOES 


DANCE ACCESSORIES 


107 West 46th St., New York 19 
Write for Free Catalog “‘DM" 


supplies «vance reconps 
CATALOG 


Herbet THEATRICAL SHOES 


1674 BROADWAY New yorx 19,N.Y. 


THE LAST IN THE SERIES OF DANCE MAGAZINE'S” 


BY JOSEPHINE SCHWARZ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVELYN CAROLL 


SCHOOLS = 


CHAPTER 7: GUIDANCE FOR THE TALENTED CHILD 


continued from April issue 


Performing Guidance 


If vour dance studio does not offer its 
students the opportunity to perform (this 
is raré), seek, during the formative years, 
performing experience for your talented 
child. Arrange for him or her to dance 
from time to time on school programs, 
at club smeetings, for hospitals, or in 
benefit performances. But allow him to 
perform at a place where, and a time 
when, you would happily take him as a 
guest. | 

It is important to point out that there 
is a skill in performing a dance success- 
fully that is quite different from learning 
a dance ‘Successfully. 

A painter or writer locked in his studio, 
can produce masterpieces and dispatch 
them to the public without moving out of 
his studio. But the performing artists has 
to present his works in person outside the 
studio before they are even considered 
“produced.” 

Any person preparing for the perform- 
ing arts needs three skills in order to 
succeed: The art of executing, the art of 


interpreting and the art of performing. 
These need be blended and integrated so 
adroitly that the spectator is. conscious 
only of the whole and not of its parts. 
Beautiful execution and _ interpretation 
learned in the studio, which falls into 
the trough of the footlights in perform- 
ance, falls short of becoming a work of 
art. | 

I hesitate to even suggest this need for 
performing experience for fear of mis- 
interpretation. Because, for an ardent 
mother to ‘incorrectly understand my 
meaning and push her talented young 
dancer into the limelight at every oppor- 
tunity would be to invite disaster for the 
emotional stability of her child. I do 
not suggest that anyone fan even the 
faintest spark of childish exhibitionism 
or give himself the smug satisfaction of 
enjoying the limelight vicariously by ex- 
ploiting the talents of their child. But | 
do believe that it is necessary for the ev- 
ceptionally talented, career-minded chi d 
to develop performing skill along with 


technical and artistic skills. 
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Other Helpful Hints 


_would be wise to start an educational . 


fu d for the future as soon as you con- 
te iplate the possibility of a career. An 
e ication in dance is expensive, but no 
more so than in the other arts and not 
nearly so much so as in the sciences. 

\ few years in a good professional 
s ool should be considered as a necessary 
part of the education of dancers wishing 
to become professionals. If you do not live 
in a large city where professional schools 
are available, living expenses must be 
added to daily lesson tuition fees. This 
professional training period is usually fol- 
lowed by a spotty income year or two of 
free-lancing. (Free-lancing usually pre- 
cedes a successful long run with a com- 
pany or show.) And daily lessons must 
never cease during this period. In fact 
the expense of daily lessons, never, never 
ceases. 

And while we are on the. subject of 
expenses. I would like to suggest that 


you teach your child the value of a dollar. 


and the wisdom of saving.’ Perhaps he or 
she could be given an allowance to pay 
for lessons and other expenses connected 


with dancing, as well as start a personal 


savings account. Eventually, he will need 
savings for a rainy day. All performing 
artists have rainy days! 

Teach your young artists self-reliance, 
also. Do not keep them tied to your apron 
strings. They will need practical ex peri- 
ence in sewing (boys and girls alike). 
washing, cooking and all the small things 
that are necessary to keep living quarters, 
clothes and costumes, body and soul, tidy 
and fresh . . . The strain on a dancer’s 
practice clothes and costumes is mighty. 
And an equal strain is placed on body 
and soul. There is always something to 
wash and mend. How much more gratify- 
ing to meet the full wants of one’s career 
oneself, be they stains or rips in tunie 
or ego! yg 

And last but not least encourage your 
young dancer in a good hobby. One that 
can become a vocation in case dreams 
explode because of accident or circum- 
stance, 

Don't allow this long list of responsibil- 
ities t& make you faint-hearted. When 
gvided correctly your child should meet 
you more than half way. Together you 
can prepare for a splendid career. To be 
su it is a demanding one. And one that 
lases not only a strong physique, super- 
le-ive physical skill, the interpretation 
a | performance of many exacting roles 
bi an enormous amount of intestinal for- 
tit de and courage. But it rises to wonder- 
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ful climaxes and is most rewarding for 
the dedicated ones, regardless of how the 
cynics disenchant such a way of life. 
But, as you navigate and your child 
pilots a controlled course you must both 


remain humble, for your chances of land- 


ing on a star are fraught with unpredict- 
able elements. 
There is a little story I would like to 


‘take time out to tell you at this point. 


Perhaps it will give you some notion of 
what I mean when I speak of unpredict- 
able elements. The story is about a famous 
ballet teacher who, many years ago, dis- 
covered an elfin child with unusual gifts 
and planned to make her THE ballerina 
of the decade. 

The child was enchanting in every way. 
Lovely of face, small boned, beautifully 
knit, supple and strong. Emotionally’ and 
musically sensitive, intelligent, intuitive 
and had, as a crowning glory, a passion for 
dance. The teacher fell in love with this 
sprite. Adopted her. Named her Flower. 


Taught her with all the loving care and. 


devotion of a fine teacher and father. And 
from the beginning she studied and work- 
ed with the dedication of a true artist. 

Here, indeed, was a gifted child. — 

When she became 5’4” (an ideal height 
for a dancer) she was technically profi- 
cient and breathtakingly lovely to watch, 
but emotionally too immature to make her 
debut. By the time she was sixteen and 
old enough to be presented as the bal- 
lerina of the decade, the little flower had 
grown completely wild. She just 
under 6’. 

I saw her perform once in the late 20's 
in a Balaban and Katz presentation house 
in Chicago. “Sensational” is the only word 
I can use to describe her. Though she 
danced with brilliant virtuosity she was 
6’8’" when she rose on her toes, a handi- 
cap no amount of talent could overcome 
for an aspiring ballerina. Her short career 
began and ended in vaudeville, so I under- 
stand. 

Yet, there is another story of a stubby 
little moon-faced German child,  over- 
fat, solemn and apparently unemotional 
as the cows which she looked like she 
should grow up to milk. Mary became 
more intense as she matured but for years 
dabbled in this and that until one day 
she started to dance. From that moment, 
at the age of twenty-eight, dance became 
her very life. Wigman contributed one of 
the geeatest creative forces of our cen- 
tury to the progress of modern dance .. . 

Satis N. Coleman says, “To live ‘as 
richly and as completely as we are 

(continued on page 69) 


DANCE 
MUSIC 


to meet all 
your requirements 
You'll find it on 


RUSSELL 
RECORDS 


Whatever style of dance s 
music you need to match your 

teaching technique, you'll find it 

on Russell Records. Music 
designed for tap, ballet, acro- 
batic and all other types of 
dancing ... you'll find it all on 
Russell Records. 
If you are looking 
for tempos 
that offer 
wide range, 

distinctive 
rhythm and 
true fidelity, 
you ll find 
them on 
Kussell 
Records. 


RELY ON RUSSELL RECORDS 


to bring you the latest and most 
popular arrangements for dance 
instruction ... records that are 
meeting the demand of dance 
instructors from coast to coast. 
Russell Records offer you 
the most Complete 
library of specialized 
dance records available any- 
where. Write for free catalog 
and quantity discount to dance 
studios for student resale. 


POSTOFFICE BOX 328 
VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
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HINOTE DANCE FESTIVAL 


....For Those Who Love to Dance JUNE 17, 18, 19 


JEANNE HINOTE 


LENA PELIO 


CHRISTINE DUBOULAY 


LYDIA DZBANS 


FACULTY 


. 
4 


JIM 


MIE HUNT 


also: 

CLAUDANNE COOPER 
EVELYN KREASON 
RITA HOEFLER | 
MAYLEY WAITE 
FLORENCE BLACK 


in the Beautiful I.M.A. 
| Auditorium, downtown 
au Flint. 


KI VIRGINIA GARRETT 


Dance from 10:00 a.m. till 8:00 p.m.! Food 
available in the building all day long! When 
you get tired of dancing, get a sandwich and 
coffee, sit in the balcony where you can watch 


the lessons! 


This is NOT a Dance Teachers Organization — 
your interest in Dance is the only Requirement 


to attend!!! 


JACKIE RAE VOORHEES 


All this for the pin money fee of $5.00 if you register by mail... . 
Send your check or money order to: 


HINOTE THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


l'ree Detailed Brochure on Request. 


509 Smith Street, Flint, Michigan 
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Pp mer for Parents 


(continued from page 67) 
« pable of living is to respect and culti- 


, te God-given impulses and. yearnings . 


| ward beauty in any of its forms, whether 
i be “ sound, color, form, language or 

Keep this statement in mind throughout 
tie years and know that no amount of 
time, effort or money can be lost, regard- 
less of the outcome. You will be enriching 
your child’s life immeasurably by giving 
him every possible advantage to fulfill the 
hunger for beauty within him. | 

To be accomplished in dance, or any 
art, is to be accomplished in that which 
is bigger than oneself; that whith offers 
a never ending challenge and freshness 
of creativity; that which brings oneself 
and others pleasures as exhilarating and 


satisfying as any that life offers. THE END 


Garland Dance 
(continued from page 34) 


All do 2 waltz steps forward, then the 

ladies spin, men spin, ladies spin again. 
as above. 
Men now spin to the outside ring. 
Ladies spin to the inside ring and all face 
center, forming 2 circles. Ladies hold 
hands in the inside ring, but not the men. 
Men move to the right, girls to the left. 
and then reyiree The men use a kind of 
stalking waltz during this figure. 

FINALE: At the last measure. girls 
sink down to floor, making a small crown 
in center as men take a step forward and 
touch garlands over the ladies. 

The dance should be accompanied with 
many shouts, and yells, va-hooo-hoooo, so 


THE END 


Radiord Bascome 


typical of Austrian dances. 


lubel Robinson and Dudley’ Williams, 
uw vanced students at the H.S. of Perform- 
Arts, in “Theme and Variations,” 
| reographed by May O'Donnell and one 
v0 the numbers to be presented by the 
l' »ce Dept. for its annual concert at 
Hi ater Playhouse, June 2 and_ 3. 
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GILBERT 


THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


who has appeared at every major dance 
convention specializing in BABY AND 
CHILDREN’S ROUTINES — 
NOW PRESENTS 
HIS OWN 
CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
FROM JULY | TO AUG. 31 


This Summer DON’T PAY FOR EXTRAS. 


Pay only for the type of material you want 
— from baby dances to advanced. 


BE SURE TO MAKE YOUR ADVANCE 
RESERVATION NOW. WE WILL SEND 
OUR SCHEDULE. AND PRICES. 


BILL WILLIAMS DANCE STUDIOS 
6000 W. Pico Blvd. & 831 Ss. ‘La Brea Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Phone:, WE 9-9366 


ORIGINAL NOVELTY TAP ROUTINES — SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
719 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | GE 4-0738 


TEACHERS PUPILS ADVANCED & BEGINNERS 


CHARLES LOWE. 
SCHOOL OF THEATRICAL ARTS 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TEACHER AND PRO- 
DUCER OF STAGE AND TELEVISION SHOWS 
FOR CHILDREN ANNOUNCES A SUMMER 
SESSION IN SINGING, DANCING, PERSON- 
ALITY WORK & DRAMATICS. 

* ALL WORK IS INDIVIDUAL 

PAY ONLY FOR WHAT YOU LEARN 

LEARN ONLY WHAT YOU WISH 

SET YOUR OWN TIME SCHEDULES 

SPECIAL MATERIAL TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Let Charles Lowe who has had coast to coast T.V. hits on major net- 
works, solve your problems. He and his superior staff can supply you 
with RECITAL and TELEVISION IDEAS and mate ‘rial for Groups, 


Doubles, Triples, ete. 


(Write for Information) CO 5-8973 
CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE AWARDED 


201 West 52nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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EC@RDS 


_IN ADDITION TO THE 48 NEW 
~ RELEASES DURING THE PAST 
FEW MONTHS 


Here 


Velo’ 


Latest Releases 
Capers 
(Rhythm & Buck) 


#£630—Sidewalks of New York 
(Waltz Clog) 


+631—Alexander's Ragtime Band 


(Novelty Tap) 


632—Louisiana Hayride 
(Comedy & Novelty Tap) 


++633—Dance the Heel and Toe 


(Children’s Novelty Song & Dance) 


+634—Little Darlings 
(Baby Novelty Song & Dance) 


+635—Cute Ballerinas 
(Children’s Ballet Novelty) 


+636—Come Let’s Do the Rock 
and Roll 
(Novelty Song and Tap) 


+637—Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers 
(Children’s Military) 


+#638—Wedding of the Painted 
Doll 
(Tap & Ballet) 


AMERICA’S BEST 
DANCE SCHOOL 
RECORDS 


Teachers: Write for 
Complete Catalog 


VELMO RECORDS, INC. 


735 No. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


HANDBOOK 
DANCE STAGECRAFT 


BY TOM SKELTON 


TOOLS OF LIGHTING DESIGN: HOW TO SPEND $265 WISELY 


It is my impression that when a new 
theatre is being built, the architect works 
very carefully to plan every detail of the 
beautiful lobby and the comfortable seats, 
but when he gets to the stage, and the 
budget is already used up, he is at rather 
a loss to decide how to allot the few re- 
maining pennies. First to be different, on 
the theory that these elements can be 
added later, are the lighting equipment, 
the dressing rooms, a good stage floor 
and a good set of draperies — if indeed 


_they had been included in the original 


plans at all. 

If anything is.to be added later, it 
might be a set of borderlights and foot- 
lights. This probably represents an invest- 
ment of $2,000 or $3,000, and is prac- 
tically useless for modern lighting pur- 
poses. The same amount of money could 
have been spent on spotlights and a dim- 
merboard to produce a fine and flexible 
lighting set-up capable of meeting almost 
‘all demands. 

Dance teachers often ask what is the 
most essential equipment to buy with the 
first hundred dollars. (Many civic organ- 
izations that use the auditorium are 
anxious and willing to contribute _some 
equipment, and they often refer to the 
dance teacher as an authority whose ex- 
perience they respect.), Assuming that 
you, as a dance teacher.’ are working on 
a limited budget, here is a plan for the 
first $265 worth of basic equipment. 


? 


The very first $15 should go for im- 
provised equipment — which will still be 
useful as you gradually accumulate better 
equipment. For your money you will get 
four R-40 and four swivel sockets with a 
screw base, or PAR 38 Reflector Lamps, 
spot focus, 150 watts (about $1.50 each). 
You can find all of these in a big hard- 
ware store. Then, if you remove the shade 
from an ordinary bridge lamp and replace 
the light bulb with socket and lamp. 


you have a_ spotlight standard for the 


wings of the stage! 

Your chief problem will be to resist 
sales talk when you buy these items, be- 
cause you will be encouraged to buy a 


color holder (for about $1.50) which at- 


taches to the\front of the bulb to hold a 


glass color medium ($1.05) and all sorts 
of clamp units (ranging from $3 to $10) 
to screw the lamp into and attach to some- 
thing. The “something” you are supposed 
to attache it to does not exist!’ when you 
get to the theatre, so you'll end up bor- 
rowing somebody’s bridge lamp anyway! 
You may also be encouraged to buy a $5 
“barn door” attachment to mask the spill 
from the lamp. While all of these devices 
are good and useful for their purposes, at 
best the lighting you will get from Re. 
flector Lamps is less satisfactors 
and the same amount of money would bu) 
a Fresnel, which is designed exclusivel: 
for stage lighting, and can serve you 
much better. 
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Courtesy of Century. Lighting Inc. 


A 6” Fresnelite 


You ll ‘find that the R-40 Reflector 
Lamps come in colors — I would suggest 
that vou get steel blues and two lavenders 
—so that eliminates the need for the color 
holder and glass color medium. A simple 
swivel socket of some sort (for under $2) 
or a gooseneck will permit you to aim 
it to the stage. and this eliminates any 


clamp units. For masking the spill of the | 


lamp: so that it doesn’t go all over the 
draperies and distract from the dancer 
you. can use ordinary kitchen aluminum 
foil which is safe and which will easily 
press around the lamp in any shape you 


Courtesy of Klieq! Bros. 


A 6” Klieglite 
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want. Spray the inside of the foil with 
Hat black paint so that the foil itself will 
not reflect light onto the curtains. 


On the other hand, I have seen many 
auditoriums where someone has invested 
hundreds of dollars in Reflector Lamps 
“with accessories” and mounted them in 
the borderlights., footlights and wings, al- 
ways wishing they had a few more to fill 
in the dark spots. They have, unfortunate- 
ly. lost sight of the fact that while im- 
provised equipment may be less expensive. 
you have to have so much more of it to 
equal the effect of professional equipment 
that the saving is gone. Reflector Lamps. 
which are designed primarily for display 
work, are most useful on the stage when 
they are used to fill dead spots or for 
=pecial effects. | recommend buying them 
first only because I presume that as soon 
as you have more money, you will invest 
it in practical equipment that will relegate 
the Reflector Lamps to their proper place 

The four Reflector Lamps can be placed 
at the four corners of the stage. focused 
straight across, so that they provide beams 
of light to contrast with the general il- 
lumination that comes from the footlights 
and _ borderlights. 


Start to establish your lighting by turn- 
ing all of your foots and borders on. If 
dimmers are available, by dimming the 
reds and whites down to about half, you'll 
have a flattering lavender that is not too 
bright or harsh. If no dimmers are avail- 
able, you can: either> change the white 


‘ bulbs for bulbs of very small wattage. or 


unscrew most of. the bulbs until you ar- 
rive at a pleasing lavender wash. 

Your “next acquisition should be profes- 
sional lighting equipment. There are two 
tvpes modern spotlights that, for 
ceneral purposes, prove to be the most 
practical: 1) The ellipsoidal 
(called Lekolite or Klieglite, depending 
on the manufacturer) which produces a 


reflector 


sharp. even beam of intense light. is the 
best spotlight for front lighting since it 
can be masked with built-in shutters so 
that it will not spill on the proscenium 
wall or on the audience’s head, and be- 
cause it is designed with a system of 
reflectors and lenses so that it can be 
mounted 30 or more feet from the stage 
on the ceiling or walls over the audience’s 
head or on the front of the baleony. The 


(Continued on page 72) 


CAMPS 


JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
1956 Faculty 


(Six Week Course) 


Audio-Visua! Aids: 
Carol Lynn 
Stagecraft Workshop: 
John Christian 
Dance Notation: 
Ann Hutchinson 
Matteo Dance Composition: 
Carola Goya Myra Kinch 
Fundamentals of Movement 

and Rhythm: 
Ted Shawn 


(Three Week Course} 


Modern Dance and Body Mme: 
Movement of Acting: Lotte Goslar 
Myra Kinch Paul J. Curtis 


Modern Dance: 
Myra Kinch 
Ballet: 
Mattlyn Gavers 
, Margaret Craske 
Ethnic Dance: 


Ted Shawn 
Ballet: (1 wk. each) 
Audio-Visual Aids: 
Margaret Craske Carol Lynn 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six week's course 
beginning July 2nd. Three week course begin- 
ning August I3th, 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are 
given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow 
(College credit courses both begin July 2nd). 


For full infermation, catalog, 
blanks, efc. write 


Ted Shawn, Director 
Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


application 


ALBERTINE SUMMER 
DANCE WORKSHOP 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE 
July 2 through Aug. 18 
Ballet — Felia Doubrovska 
Spanish — Albertine 
For information write: 
Albertine Maxwell 
3325 West End Ave. 
7 Nashville 5. Tenn. 
Broadway 7-666] 


SUMMER DANCE SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


“formerly Bar Harbor, Maine 
Ballet’ Modern Character 
Body Mechanics 

Music Appreciation 

Teacher’s Choreography Course” 


July Ist August 25th 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


Director Angiola Sartorio 
Write: 2419 Park Oak Drive 


Hollywood, California 
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CAMPS 


Special Adult Division 


July Ist to August 3Ist 


Choreography, Character, 


FOKINE BALLET CAMP 


Manchester, Vt. 


An opportunity for a healthy and happy summer combined with artistic achievement 


DAILY BALLET CLASSES « ARTS & CRAFTS © SWIMMING ¢ MUSIC 
Modern. Jazz, Adagio 


Split Seasons Also Accepted 


Write: FOKINE BALLET SCHOOL, 116 E. 88th St#., N.Y.C. or call TR 6-4855 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


New London, Conn. 


America’s center for modern 
4} dance study and performance 


JULY 9th — AUGUST 19th, 1956 


write for details and application blank 


Music & Art Center 
B FA In The Berkshires 
Girls 9-16 
DANCE 
Ballet: Natasha Boscovic 


Modern: Fanya Lichtenfeld 
Spanish-Ethnic: Goya & Matteo 


DRAMA An integrated program of arts and 
sports under the direction of a dis- 
MUSIC tinguished faculty includes attend- 


ART ance at Jacobs Pillow, Berkshire 


Festival and summer theatres. 
For further information address 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley D. North, Directors . 


2 Maher Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Tel.: Greenwich 8-5466 


ROAD’S END FARM 
National Faculty 


Normal School: June 18th-June 22nd 
Junior & Senior Sessions: June 25th-July 6th 


Information on request: 


Address: 203 Medill, Marshall, Texas 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 25 


HELEN TAMIRIS | 
ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
Contemporary Dance 
DRID WILLIAMS 
Ballet and Mime 
CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 


Drama 


THEATRE FESTIVAL July 21- August 24 


\ddress: 

Portia D. Mansfield 

Before April 20 Iliox 4026, Carmel, Calif. 
After April 20th Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


WILDERNESS BALLET CAMP 


(ALGONQUIN PARK) 
WRITE — 1927 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CANADA 


1956 SEASON 


RITA ARNE IS PROUD TO PRESENT AS 
GUEST TEACHERS | 
LESLIE EDWARDS 
Sadler's Wells Ballet, 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
London, England 

— and — 

BORIS VOLKOFF 


Toronto 


Teacher of Melissa Hayden 
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Lighting 
(continued from page 71, 
6” or 8” lens type uses a 500 or 750-wat 
lamp, and ranges in price from $45 to $6( 
depending on the accessories and the 
lenses; 2) The spotlight with the Fresne. 
lens (commonly. called a Fresnel) pro 
duces a soft-edged beam of light with « 
practical throw of 15 to 25 feet, and i: 
therefore generally used on stage, eithe: 
mounted on pipes overhead or on stand: 
in the wings or tormentors. The 500-wat 
Fresnel ranges from $16 to $22, depend 
ing on how well the unit is manufactured 
and on the accessories that come with it 

Since these prices do not include th: 
lamps (light bulb), connectors (plugs: 
or cable (extension cord) count on from 
$7 to $12 more to have each spotlight in 
working order. 

The next money you spend should be 

$50 for two 500-watt Fresnels that you 
can put either on standards in the ends 
of the Ist light pipe, so that they focus 
diagonally across the stage. The spotlights 
come with clamps, and a local plumber 
should he able to devise some. sort of pipe. 
mounted in a heavy base, that: will serve 
as a standard. Your electrician should 
use #14 (15 amp) cable and standard 15 
amp pin connectors or twist-lock connec- 
tors. 
’ There are several advantages if you 
mount the Fresnels on standards where 
they can be reached to change focus and 
gelatine colors, during the performance. 
by slowly lowering a piece of cardboard 
in front of the spotlight to achieve the 
effect of having the spotlight dim out: 
3) The angle is flatteringly form giving: 
and 4) one spotlight can cover two-third: 
of the stage. 


Modern dancer Midi Garth premieres ' 
works on May 5 in a concert with he: 


company at N.Y.’s 92nd St. “Y”. 


| 
| 
la 
of 
R. 
tw 
of 
— 
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With the Fresnels in the downstage en- 
tr nces (or #1 wings), the 4 Reflector 
L mps can be moved to the #II and #III 
wngs Right and Left, which gives us a 
ritht wash in steel blue (made up of 1 
sivel blue Fresnel and 2 steel blue Reflec- 
tcr Lamps) and a left wash in lavender. 
Overhead and front lighting are still pro- 
vided by the foots and borders. 

Until you have a dimmerboard that will 
control all of the lighting equipment, it 
is wise to run the cable from all of the 
spotlights and Reflector Lamps to’ one 
place backstage so that one person can 
control them all by plugging and un- 
plugging. 

Next in importance in your purchases 
is $100 for two Lekolites or Kleiglites to 
be mounted over the audience’s head, one 
focused to cover the right half of the 
stage and the other the left half. Their 
cables also should run to the same central 
place backstage. These front lights, of 
course, cannot be reached for gel or focus 
changes, nor can they be “dimmed in” 
with the cardboard device, so it is 
generally wiser to turn them on _ before 
the houselights go out and leave them on 
throughout the entire ballet rather than 
“bang them on” during a ballet, which 
the audience cannot help but notice. 
Choose a color for them, like special 
lavender, that will be appropriate for all 
of the program. 

The next $100 will provide four more 
Fresnels. Two of them can replace the 
Reflector Lamps in the #III wings and 
two of them can be hung near the center 
of the Ist light pipe with the focus angled 
so that the Fresnel that is mounted on the 

(continued on page 74) 


Shoso Tokumoto 


Tie closing “universal love duet” of Anna 
Svkolow’s new work, “Poem.” l. to r.: Eve 


Beck, Jeff Duncan, Judith Coy, and Paul 
Si nasardo. | 


DANCE MAGAZINE May 1956. 


Richard Christine 


DuBOULAY 


formerly soloists with the SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 18th - AUGUST 25th 
Special Teachers Course, July 30th - Aug. 4th 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. * Suite 1501-7 * Chicago 4, Illinois * WAbash 2-1693 


SCHOOL OF 
BALLET 


SPANISH DANCE CLASSIC — FLAMENCO 


di AMES REHEARSAL STUDIOS JU 6-7066 
de ro WA 9-1727 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 


806 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 


in 
LABANOTATION® 
The method of Dance Notation em- ‘DANCE NOTATION BUREAU 
ployed by the New York City Ballet Co. 35 W. 20th St., N.Y.C., WA 4-1920 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR COMPLETELY REVISED LIST OF MAIL-ORDER 
ROUTINES. (125 WONDERFUL DANCES). GRADED FOR BEGINNERS — 
INTERMEDIATES — SEMI- ADVANCED~— ADVANCED. 

ALSO 
100 SPECIAL MANUSCRIPT (PIANO) ARRANGEMENTS 
75 SPECIAL RECORDINGS 

PRICED AT: ROUTINES — $1.60 MANUSCRIPT MUSIC $4.50 RECORDS $5.50 
First Class Postage Included. NO €C.0.D/S Accepted See pg. 55 


JACK STANLY SCHOOL OF DANCE 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-9223 


a 


Dance Portraits and = ZACHARY FREYMAN Dance Magazine 


staff photographer 


by Appointmenr MU 3-4740 


Ethnologic Dance Center 


110 EAST 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y. PL 8-0540 


Director: La Meri 


SUMMER COURSES 


ROUTINES and TECHNIQUE OF EASE INDIAN, SPANISH, 
HAWAIIAN, ARABIC, JAPANESE, ETC. 


JULY 2nd through AUGUST 24th 


afternoon classes six days a week. New Material for the out-of-town TEACHER. 
Each week begins and finishes complete dances. 
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Lighting ( continued. from page 73) 


Right hits the left half of the stage, and 
the Fresnel that is mounted on the Left GIFTS | | 
hits the right half of the stage. The | 
Reflector Lamps are now relegated to | 
their proper relative importance, for two AND 


of them are in #II wings to fill in the 
area that the Fresnels miss, and the other 
two are free to be used for special effects: 


AWARDS 


i.e.. they can be placed in the footlights. | 
on the floor in the wings, or they can be FOR Ps 
mounted overhead and _ focused straight | 
TRADE MARK. REG. | down to make a puddle of light any place’ | 
(CANNY HOCTOR, Pres.) ) on the stage or to make a center path RECITAL TIME ; 
) or_a center area. Or, -by changing to a a 
RECORDS are theatrical color, they can represent 
something special from the wings, such H W CHAW 
as a fire or the first rays of the sun, or 
ROUTINES » the doorway to the house of the devil, etc. 246 — 5th Ave., (near 28th St.) - 
Of the “12 basic dance areas” described | 
in the December issue of DANCE Maga- | N.Y.C. 1, N.Y. 
* SHEET MUSIC zine, this. $265 worth of equipment will Send for Free Catalog a 
cover them all, and surely $265 should te 
performance sponsored by the dance 
Send for FREE Catalogue / teachers, the PTA and the various ckibs — BARNEY s i 
Dance Records, Inc. / who use the local auditorium. Manufacturer & Retailer of Foe, 
Ballet, Tap and Theatrical Foot- be 
P. O. Box 289 Next month the dimmerboard will be 
Radio City Station | discussed, and well come back to the Send jor New 16 Catalog - 
| New York City 19, N. Y. ' subject of improvised equipment. Barney's 634 - 8th Ave., N. Y. 1, N. ¥. | 
lin 
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"POINTERS" out 
Elastic-Action Contoured Ballets 
Trep-Art.... absolutely the first to bring forth ELASTICIZED - exp 
magic-stay-ons! Wonderful elastic band eliminates ties — com- 
PLUS CONTOURED foot comfort! Guaranteed fit on | dancor 
every pair for “daylong dancing comfort. Dancing teachers, | 
students everywhere tested and acclaimed "Pointers’ the finest. / . 
It's the dancing shoe that's sweeping the nation. : roor 
eral 
| of 
House Of | WRITE FOR | even 
Dance Supplies and 
129 E. Center St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 7s FREE CIRCULAR — oe + may 
| | grou 
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Sunmer Camp 
(continued from page 45) 


ni t?” (It is also helpful to discuss ideas 
ati materials with your accompanist be- 
fo e leaving for camp.) _ 

Since the music specialist. if there is 

to be one, will work closely with you. 
si zgest to the director that you be allowed 
to assist in selecting one. This may mean 
the difference between a tense summer 
ard a productive one for you and your 
campers. 
_Here’s a suggestion that may help to- 
ward securing participation of boys in 
modern dance, as well as in folk dancing. 
At the pre-camp staff conference. speak 
to the male counselors about the negative 
attitude toward dance that. is often  in- 
stilled in boys at an early age. Explain 
how the counselors, who are lcoked up 
to by the boys. can help overcome their 
reluctance to dance. Caution them not 
to make fun of the activity. A casual 
remark by a male staff member about 
“dancing like a little fairy” may _ spell 
the end of dance participation. by the 
boys and greatly narrow your program. 
Seek to involve the maximum number of 
men with their groups or “bunks.” °* 

It is important to prepare as many 
projects as.possible ahead of time. In 


line with this, find out where the camp 


is located and what interesting historical 
and. geographical facts there are about 
the surrounding area. Is there an ethnic 
group nearby? What are the principal 
activities in the community ? 


Camp Begins. 


For practical day-to-day | organization. 
it is necessary to divide the groups of 
children into workable numbers. Follow- 
ing the usual camp set-up seems to work 
out well. The girls are divided into 
Juniors, Intermediates and Seniors, ac- 
cording to age rather than previous dance 
experience. With the boys it is better to 
be more flexible. Their response is 
usually related to a specific occasion or 
need, like a campfire evening. 

In camp you do not work from a class- 
room point of view. Instead, you gen- 
erally gear the program toward a number 
of short-term objectives —the specific 
events occurring with weekly, monthly 
and seasonal frequency. These events 
may involve the entire camp or only. a 
group or two. Sometimes there is more 
than one event in a single week (like a 
campfire on Tuesday and a talent night 
om Friday) and the productions overlap. 

(continued on page 76) 
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send for free illustrated catalog 
Rubber Acrobatic Mats — Teaching Belts 
Take-Off Boards — Junior Trampolines etc. 
ACROBATIC BOOKS $5.00 — ALL 3 FOR $10.00 


“Theory & Practice of Acrobatics & Tumbling” 
“"Aidvanced Acrobatics & Tumbling” 7 
“Ricrobatics Made Easy’”’ 


James A. Rozanas 720 E. 92nd St.. Chicago 19, Ill 


for a 3 line ad, in our yearly listing of 
Onl $3 00 er month Dance Schools. Mail today to DANCE, 
. . 231 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ome MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ---- 


we re 
di : filling the avalanche of fabric 
igging needs . . . novelties, patterns and 
into a sketch requests from the hundreds 


of schools who ordered from the 


pile of r best catalog in the business. 


costume For late-comers and late-in-the- 
fabric season recital planners — 
ASSOCIATED today. 
orders... 


Serving Dancing Teachers For Over Quarter of a Century 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORPORATION 
10 East 39th Street. New York 16. N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP., Dept. E55 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send us vour 1956 Costume Fabric Catalog (schools only) 


School 
Street | 


Your Name | Position 
Date of Recital | 
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from BEN & SALLY for recital season 

and your recital. Here’s wishing you S.R.O. audiences, 
and the acclaim your many weeks of hard work and 
loving care that’s gone into your recital deserve. 


NATURALLY, wece ready to help! With a wide variety of 
dance footwear and accessories for every’kind of dancing. 
We're Johnny-On-The-Spot* for those last- minute 

needs, too...as always, waiting to serve you with the 


best ..: the fastest! 


Write for catalog. Address Dept. DM556, 1576 Broadway, New York 


*Your order's on its way the day it’s received! 


SERVING THE DANCER FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


DANCE FOOTWEAR & 


4 


1576 BROADWAY AT 47th ST., N.Y. AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FLAWLESS TECHNIQUE IS 
YOURS 


| ELEMENTARY FULL POINT TECHNIQUE 
Eileen O'Connor's INTERMEDIATE FULL POINT 
FLEXING FOR BALLET 
Ballet fundamentals and fine points clearly described 
inspiringly illustrated by famous dancers. 
$2.50 each ... all three for $7.00 (hurd cove: } 


C) Here's $7.00. Send me Elementary, Full Point Technique and Flexing for Ballet 
[] Send me the Elementary only ($2.50) OD Send me the Intermediate only ($2.50) 
[] Send me the Flexing only ($2.50) N. Y.C. Res. Incl. 3% sales tax 


Name 


Address 


with 


Zone State 


City + 
DAN CE s ugazine 


231 West 58 Street New York 1Y 


Ctleen Holding Dancewear 


Specializing in 
ELASTICIZED COTTON JERSEY 
LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, UNION SUITS, SWEATERS & TRUNKS 


We also carry . 


Write for catalogue 
and individual — 
NYLON MESH 
measurement chart 


ACETATE SKIRTS 


EILEEN HOLDING DANCEWEAR 
441 West 21st St., New York 11 « CHelsea 2-4797 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE ONLY 
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Summer Camp 

| (continued from page 75. 
This can be formidable if a good staf 
working relationship is not established 
On the other hand, it can be rich an 
rewarding. 

The dance can whee an important role 
in campfires, visiting days, individua 
or group birthday parties, dramatic pre 
sensations, talent nights and masquerades 


The events that come into sharpest focu — 


are the weekly campfire and _visitin; 
day. But these should not be emphasize: 
at the expense of the day-to-day session 
with the children who want to “jus 
dance” or learn “technique.” These ar 
often the most precious hours—dancin; 
for the sheer joy of it to recorded musi: 
or drum beat—indoors .or on the lawn. 
whenever and wherever children want to 
dance. 

There are usually two activity periods 
a day, which means that it is possible 
to meet with each group about twice 
weekly for sessions of one to one-and-a-half 
hours. Out-of-camp activities, like over- 
night hiking, may break into the schedule. 
calling for careful planning when a 
specific program 1s in preparation. Re- 
hearsals may be arranged for some even- 
ings or during “free time.” The weather. 
too, plays a role. Certain activities are 
interrupted by inclement weather, but 
the dance program remains unaffected 
and may even be intensified. 

Some Specific Projects 

Last summer my work was _ centered 
about modern and folk dance. Square 
dancing was included in the camp pro- 
gram, but it was organized by a local 
caller who provided his own band and 
occasionally a demonstration group. 

Our first Saturday was a talent night. 
The Juniors and some of the Intermedi- 
ates participated. It also happened to be 
the birthday of one of the directors, so 
the Juniors performed a “Greeting Dance” 
and one called “Flowers in the Camp 
Garden.” The Intermediates did solo im- 
provisations to recorded Negro Spirituals 
and followed these with group improvisa- 
tions accompanied by the Choral Group. 

It was not pretentious. The costumes 
were leotards. The Juniors added flowers 
made during arts and crafts period. The 
stage was a iawn area between two cra) 
apple trees against a backdrop of the 
setting sun. The camp population was 
our audience. 

Soon after, we presented two program- 
which stand out in my mind as examples 
of the use of ethnic material. One, based 
on Israeli themes, combined creative an‘ 
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The other, an American In- 


fol. forms. 
dia 1 program, was more freely creative. 
ior the Israeli program our stage was 


the ‘lake front, and light was provided 
by the campfire, which was gradually 
bu It up as the night deepened until it 
wes a blaze of glorious color reflecting 
in the lake and casting the long shadows 
of the dancers. 

[he entire project was taken over by 
Seniors. Some wrote the explanatory 
comments; others accompanied on their 


' recorders; a boy and girl did a Harvest 


Dance and the group performed Mayim 
(a dance to celebrate the finding of water) 
and the Hora. 

The Indian program was presented by 
the Junior girls (ages 7 and 8) with a 
9-year-old boy as Hiawatha. Originally 
also planned for a campfire night at the 
lake front, the project had to be moved 
to the lawn because rain had caused 
muddy banks. But there was a compensa- 
tion. A talented Senior boy made stage 
spots from empty tins and wiring, and an 
artificial fire that was very presentable. 

The costumes consisted of leotards cov- 
ered with unbleached muslin and orange, 
vellow and brown crepe paper. The group 
counselor helped with the costumes. For 
accompaniment we used drums and the 
reading of the Longfellow poem offstage. 

The various sections of the dance were 
linked by movements devised by two of 
the older girls with fairly extensive dance 
backgrounds. The highlights were “Drum 
Signals” (to give the little ones percus- 
sion experience) ; “Hiawatha’s Dance” 
(to assemble the tribe); “Smoking of 
the Peace Pipe” (a group,dance); “In- 
dian Women” (weaving, pounding corn, 
pottery making, care of children); 
“Dance of the Hunter,” Dance of the 
Fisherman,” “Prayer to the Sun,” “Prayer 
for Rain,’ “Dance of the Four Winds” 
(to cymbal accompaniment) and “Hoop 
Dance” (entire group using hoops). All 
of the dances were original creations 
based upon authentic source material. 
The Juniors worked out most of their 
dances during the regular activity period. 
Responsibility for a specific program 
added incentive to their participation. 
The boy who portrayed Hiawatha had 
previously refused to take part in the 
modern dance sessions. But having the 
leading role made him most enthusiastic 
and co-operative in creating his own part. 
The audience, consisting of older camp- 
ers, was completely fascinated by the 
seriousness and degree of accomplishment 
of the youngép? children. 


(continued next month) 
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LAST CALL for 
RECITAL 


Manufacturers of Better Dance Wear 
5719 


18th Avenue, Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


FASHIONS by 


Lasti Tu-Tu 


ensemble. Puffed sleeves 
and glittering top 
ruffle (3 or 5 Tiers 
available) combine to 
give you a costume of 
truly practical beauty. 


3 Tier | 5 Tier 


Children $4.75 | $6.50 
Adults $4.95 | $6.75 


New Puckered | 


PRO MODEL TAP DRESS 


Made of Satin or 
taffeta lined bodice, 
underskirt Tarlatine 
trimmed with net 
ruffles on strap and 
skirt. 


Children's. 
$4.95; Adults’ 
16) $5.50. 


(4-12) 
(10- 


Metallic 
wah Lasti Tu-Tu 


in the spring 
weave fabric, dis- 
tinctly different. 
Featuring the lux- 
urious nylon net 
skirt with Lurex 
glitter. Comes in 
either 3 or 5 (as pic- 
tured) Tiers. Your choice 
of either a gold or silver 
combination makes this 
costume individually 
yours. 


Children (2-14c) 3 Tier, 
$4.75: 5 Tier, $6.25; 
Adults (S.M.L.) 3 Tier, 
$5.25: 5 Tier, $6.50. 
Gold or Silver Braid 25c 


extra. 


«thea trical sipply” hot 
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HALTER TAP DRESS 


tap dress 
of glitter 


Exotic 
made 
something 
new and 
different for 

recitals. Hos 
Tarlatine un- 
derskirt and 


gold or silver 
trim. 


satin, 


Children's (4-12) 
$5.95; Adult's 
(10-16) $6.50. 
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No. 38—MAMBO & 4-STYLE ° 
A. ““Mambo-Jambo” (2/4 Tempo) 


B. “Variations in Latin Rhythm” 
Beguine (4/4 Tempo) 
Rhumba (4/4Tempo) , B. 
Mambo(4/4Tempo) 

Samba (2/4Tempo) 


You need these outstanding 
NEW STEPPING TONES RELEASES — 


in your dance-record library ! f 


No. 210—DANCES FROM 
“THE NUTCRACKER SUITE’ 


A. “Chinese Dance’ (4/4 Tempo) 
» AA. “Arabian Dance” (4/4 Tempo) 


“Dance of the Sugar Plums’ 
(4/4 Tempo) 


. “Waltz of the Flowers’ 
(4/4 Tempo) 


Created. especially for your 
recitals. .. acclaimed by 


students and teachers alike! ec” 


LOOK TO STEPPING TONES FOR ALL YOUR MUSICAL NEEDS 


P.O. Box 24186, Village Station’ * Los Angeles 24, California 
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WRITE FOR NEW 1956 
PRICE LIST 


1OE SHOES 
SOFT BALLETS 
SANDALS 
TAP SHOES 
LEOTARDS 
BELTS 

TIGHTS 
DANCE SETS 
OPERA~ HOSE 


(GD THEATRICAL —HOE-CO_ 


¢R DANCEWEAR 


218 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILt. 


3) 


For: 


Payment ENCLOosen 


[] 1 YEAR — $5.00 
C) 2 YEARS — $9.00 (you sare $1.00) 


[]) 3 YEARS — $12.00 (you sare $3.00) 
(Add $1.00 for South Ameriea and foreign) 


Bua Me 


—Send me DANCE Magazine 


Teacher Professional 

[] Student [) Patron of the arts 
Please Print 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State a) 
DANCE Magazine 231 W. 58 St. New York 19 


Reviews (continued from page 12 
pathetic pianist, performed the solo po: 
tions of Allegro Brillante, and he was o: 
stage for the Chopin repertoire of Jerom 
Robbins’ The Concert. Would that M. 


. Robbins’ choreography had the polish’. 


Mr. Kopeikine’s accompaniment. 

Lack of creative discipline marred wha 
could have been a bubbling satire on th 
outward behavior and inward vagaries « 
people at a piano concert. It all bega 
promisingly enough. The worshipful li. 


tener (Shaun O’Brien), the gabbling ladi« ; 
(Wilma Curley and Patricia’ Savoia), th» 


“culture vulture” wife (Yvonne Mounse, | 
and her henpecked (Todd 
lender), the timid (Richar:! 
Thomas), and the lovesick young lady 
(Tanaquil LeClercq) took their places io 
listen and moon. 

Some of their fantasies resembled the 
cavorting of adolescents at a party. But 
other sequences Mr. Robbins 
rare faculty for kinetic humor. These high 
moments made it possible to endure the 


spouse 
youth 


revealed 


others, 


One of them. done perhaps with a sly 


eye toward the Balanchine perversities in 


Opus 34 and Ivesiana, had the men (in- 


‘their foolish “long underwear” tights dec- 
orated with random cravats, garters, or 
hats) toting in the girls as though they 


were display mannequins. They arranged — 


their stiff charges in the center of the 
stage, like a grove of dancing school syl- 
phides. The ladies launched into an earn- 
est waltz with one of them always out 
of step. The dance became funnier and 
funnier, as the out-of-step character in- 
fected others until one never knew where 
the next flaw would turn up. 


There was another bit of delightful 


whimsy to the Raindrop Prelude. The 
dancers made patterns with opening and 
closing umbrellas. and all ended clustered 
under a single umbrella held aloft (in- 
evitably) by the henpecking wife. 

The only serious utterance in The Con- 
cert was relegated to Tangquil LeClerca. 
who had a lovely introspective Mazurka 
solo with folding extensions and 
pawings of the floor. More than Balan- 
chine himself. Mr. Robbins understands 
Miss leClercq’s dancing body. He makes 
her seem velvety and _ all-of-a-piece, in- 
stead of a bizarre body-design. ou 

Throughout The Concert there were 
amusing overtones of pursuit, as the hen- 
pecked husband kept turning up to try 
his luck with Miss LeClereq. But the re- 
mainder of the work (originally done ‘o 
twelve Chopin works, and later reduced 


soft 
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to ten) consisted of slapstick debris. 
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( ne aspect of the New York City Ballet 
tha remains constant, even in an essen- 
tia)'y unrestrained work like The Concert, 
is ).s good breeding. In its essence, ballet 
js a \theatricalization of social gesture. 
Ani the New York City Ballet dancers, 


-pe-haps because of Balanchine, never 


forget this. Even the soloists never be- 
come self-involved. They are part of a 
paitern as orderly and as gracious as the 
courtly atmosphere that originally gave 
rise to ballet. 

This courtliness is the essence of Bal- 
anchine’s Roma. And upon re-seeing, it 
gives the work more raison d’étre than it 
originally had. The whole opening section 
with the boys greeting the girls is com- 
pounded of little politenesses—offered by 
the boys and accepted by the girls as they 
set: about the ritual of. flirtation. 

In Roma, as in everything else this 
season, Andre Eglevsky’s dancing had new 
control and awareness of form. The head 
was smooth in the turns. The brisés were 


on a single breath,, The transitions be- 


tween solo and partnering were neatly 
sustained. In all, it was noble dancing. 

The New York City Ballet is usually 
rather inflexible about having new dancers 
take over established roles. And so it was 
with surprise and delight that. we saw 
Jacques d’Amboise in the Sanguinic vari- 
ation of Four Temperaments. Suddenly a 
rather neutral interlude became an ex- 
citing dance statement. 

There is something almost touching 
about Mr. d’Amboise’s negotiation of a 
classic phrase. Intuitively he finds the 
solid core of the movement—the dynamic 
high spots—and these he carves out 
cleanly and with full energy. As a result, 
the details and embellishments’ fall natu- 
rally and easily into place. 

This was a season for new strides. 
Everything that Melissa Hayden did 
seemed freer, sharper, and enormously 
vital. Her gliding low turns and faceted 
feet in Four Temperaments and the bright 
earnestness of her face, made the whole 
role seem new. Her classic dancing was 
serene and joyous. And her dramatic por- 
trayals, even the familiar Profane Love in 
Illuminations, welled from a new and 
deeper level of humanity. : 

Maria Tallchief, too, seemed more won- 
derful than ever and more dazzling as she 
piled turn upon turn, relevé upon relevé, 
in Pas de Dix. She has always been fan- 
tastically secure technically. But now 
there seems to be a new surity of projec- 
tion. Hers was not only dancing, but 
performing of impeccable elegance and 
radiance. (continued on page 80) 
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There was radiance, too, in Dian: 
Adams’ dancing. It was the quiet kin. . 
glowing through her phrases like a so | 
light. There were solo moments in Co; - 
certo Barocco and Seranade that sure. 
must have been more than Balanchir : 
dreamed of—so mobile were the spa: ; 
through space—so pliant were the shil - 
ing planes of her body. Her free-swingin : 
ease contrasted with TFanaquil LeClercy s 
tenuous delicacy in Concerto Barocco ai | 
made the ballet tcoabily gratifying. 

This was not Patricia Wilde’s seaso :. 
She is still in transition from her former 
driving energy to a new style, one that 
she will have to find for herself, since 
Balanchine does not really understand her 
healthy, forthright vigor. 

Among the other ladies, Allegra Kent, 
Carolyn George. Barbara’ Fallis, and 
Yvonne Mounsey were delightful in sec- 
ondary roles. (We'd like to see Yvonne 
Mounsey graduate to Swan Lake some- 
day). 

As usual, the male roster lagged be- 
hind the female. But there was _ nicely 
styled dancing from Arthur Mitchell, Ro- 
land Vazquez, and John Mandia. 

Lighting by Jean Rosenthal and musical 
direction by Leon Barzin and Hugo Fio- 
rato were, as usual, beautiful. And a spe- 
cial accolade to ballet mistress, Vida 
Brown. 

Israeli Dance Concert 
March 3-4, 1956 
92nd Street "Y" 

The Israeli Dance Concert arranged by 
Fred Berk was a little like a warm 
breeze in early Spring. It gently ruffled 
the senses, but only gently. 

The reason for this lack of impact 


Jepeated itself throughout the concert. 


Most of the Jewish characters portrayed 
were two-dimensional. They had warmth 
and humor. But they lacked pathos and. 
above all. ecstasy. 

The only ecstatic expression came from 
Janet Collins, who choreographed and 
danced three Psalms of David (Sokoloff). 
Clad in winged jersey, she unfolded her 


arms like the petals of a vast flower. She 


curved her body in upon itséeff or = she 
circled in huge leaps around the stage. 
The mood was intense, and its expression 
was elegant. But unfortunately, Mi-s 
Collins choreographs with the monotony 
of a dervish. In the expanse of three 
solos, one longed for some break-in te 
circular design, some bold shift or arrest 
in the choreographic structure. 

Noami Aleh-Leaf and Fred Berk «re 
somewhat similar in choreographic : p- 
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proach. Their dances are unpretentious | 
ecmbinations of traditional mime and © 


free, open dance design. 

Miss Aleh-Leaf’s Flower Vendor with 
it oriental finger cymbals and overtone 
oi flirtation was amusingly vulgar. And 
her opepiing Halleluyah had spaciousness 
in. its broad patterns across the stage. 

Florence Peters and Aryeh Cooper 
danced Fred Berk’s folk vignettes with 
a nice blending of simplicity and polish. 
In Chassidic Suite Mr. Cooper was a 
young Biblical student joyously scooping 
his arms and snapping his wrists. To- 
gether they. were, by turns, lovers shyly 
touching hands and an old couple dancing 
stiffly at a wedding. 

But the high point of the program was 
again Mr. Berk’s group work, Holiday in 
Israel. After many re-seeings, the dance 
remains a spontaneous and exultant inter- 
weaving of folk materiai and _ theatrical 
effect. 


Marie Marchowsky and Company 
92nd Street "Y" 2 
March 17, 1956 

A few years ago, when Marie Marchow- 


sky returned from a stay in Europe, there 
was a new and vibrant sense of purpose in 
her art. Solos like After Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Dirge (then called Pompes Funebres) and 
The Victim, made penetrating and tragic 
social comment. And they were performed 
with the thrust and bite of Miss Mar- 
chowsky’s pergonal idiom at its best. 

She has ae 2 expanded these solos into 
group works. And like photographs that 
become fuzzy through enlargement, they 
have lost some of their impact. The 
Toulouse-Lautrec “cocotte”’ became one 
of three. Slumping and leaning against a 
table and chair, they merely formed a 
generalized prelude and postlude for the 
still-sharp solo portrait of a “faded rose.” 

Dirge and The Victim were more 
naturally absorbed into a group context. 
Called Age of Unreason, the work began 
with six Spanish women, blue shawls 
drawn tightly about their heads, circling. 
massing and glancing apprehensively over 
their shoulders. 

The Victim, Miss Marchowsky’s bleak 


. @dance of death, followed. The women re- 


turned, stamping in stubborn repetition, 
and like a liberty-cry, Miss Marchowsky 
led them off with her drum-playing solo 
(Dirge). Finally all celebrated their re- 
born courage by stamping and _ tossing 
their heads in unison. With more variety 
and clarity of dramatic purpose in the 
group segments, Age of Unreason may in 
time achieve the force of its key solos. 
(continued on page 82) 
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Reviews 
(continued from page 81 


Audrey G. Bookspan, Bill Heiden 
Miriam Pandor and Companies 
Henry Street Playhouse 

March 24, 1956 


The concert of Miriam Pandor an 
Audrey G. Bookspan was a potent arg. . 
ment for the combining of more than on: 
modern dancer on a single program. Fo: 
Miss Pandor is a brilliant technician bi : 
a secondary choreographer. And 
Bookspan is a less impressive technicia \ 
but an inventive choreographer. Togethe . 
they provided a fairly satisfyin enin: . 

Miss Pandor moves wit e and 
abandon, and unlike many modern dan: - 


ers, with elegance. But she has 


acquire the gift of significant movemehi. 

Her four works ranged widely in sub- 
ject matter. They dealt with an exuberant 
South American woman (Woman’s Dance) : 
a robust young couple (Dance Fugue) till- 
ing the soil, flirting and loving; two jazz 
studies (Women in the Park and Groov- 
ing); and a blues lament (Stackalee). In 
all of them the vocabulary and the dyna- 
mic pitch were similar. The dancers’ arms 
reached high or opened in wide crescents. 
The legs circled or dipped in deep pliés. 
The hips jutted to the side in primitive 
fashion. The torsos contracted sharply. 
The cumulative effect was of splashing 


emotion, without the restraint and careful — 


shaping that result in meaningful dance. 
Miss Pandor was accompanied by 


pianist Sylvia Marshall and singer Connie 


Dosé (who moves as agreeably; as_ she 
sings).. Assisting dancers were Michael 
Hollander, Kathleen Stanford, Ted Good- 
ridge and Louisa Churchill. 

Audrey G. Bookspan found fresh and 
sensitively phrased mavement for each 
of her dance ideas. In Trio (performed by 
Vivian Blanc, Bill Heiden, and Miss Book- 
span) the dancers flowed together and 
apart like malleable forms-in-space. 

The four /sraeli Sketches colored tra- 
ditional movement with warm dramatic 
meaning. As the Young Man, Bill Heiden 
(an unusual supple and clean cut danc- 
er) progressed simply, almost archaically 
across the stage. As a Young Girl, Miss 
Bookspan patted her hands softly together 
and floated through her solo with in- 
nocent, dreamlike detachment. In W edding, 
the dancers came together in radiance and 
shyness. And in Hora they invested a 
well known folk form with imagination. 

Miss Bgokspan’s American  Portriit 
tackled two highly descriptive ballads, 
Strange Fruit and John Henry, and cap- 


tured their quality without becoming in 
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th: least literal. For Strange Fruit she 
used her arms and hands twisting, 
sii.uous patterns. And in John #lenry there 
w.s a driving piston-like style. 

Louisa Churchill also contributed an 
original work called From the Court of 
Spain. It attempted to depict two hypo- 
critic ladies-in-waiting, but Miss Churchill 
was unable to combine formal dance and 
self-revealing gesture. 

Dance Associates 
Master Theatre 
March 27 and 28, 1956 
There were roses and there were ruins 


among the new Dance Associates offer- 


ings. But the balance was on the side of 
roses, with Paul Taylor’s dance-fantasies 
leading the way. 

Mr. Taylor weaves his images with that 
strange blend of humor and solemn de- 
tachment that one often finds in children. 
It is not the humor of dramatic situation 
but of visual incongruity. And “it has 
structural validity principally because Mr. 
Taylor bases each dance upon a specific 
movement style. For Untitled the basis 
was Hindu dance. and for Three Epitaphs 
it was jaZz. 

In Untitled, Anitra Dencks (one of 
several very attractive young dancers in 
this concert) dipped into wide angular 
pliés or delicately crooked her wrists, 
while her headdress of white balls-on- 


wires clacked innocently. ir. Taylor 


(whose dancing has improved markedly) 
made occasional solo sallies, looking a bit 
like a deadpan Kathakali hero. Eventually 
the two discovered each other, and very 
lightly touched hands. 

If you can imagine the kind of dancing 
that might be done by underseas creatures 


—the ones from the darkest part of the 


sea where no sunlight penetrates — you 
will have an idea of Mr. Taylor’s Three 
Epitaphs. Completely encased in dark 
grey jersey studded with mirrors, the 
dancers (Paul Taylor, Carol Rubenstein, 
Therese Cura and Doris Thurston) strut- 
ted or sucked their torsos into huge con- 
tractions, accompanied by a brass band 
that had the same relationship to instru- 
mental music that Florence Foster Jenkins 
has to singing. | 

With drastic cutting,.Three Epitaphs 
would be a little gem. In both works, 
costume designer Bob Rauschenberg was 
highly sympathetic to Mr. Taylor’ s special 
brand of invention. 

James Waring’s dances have the tired 
beauty of a pastel in the twilight. His 
Adagietto: Flakes of Chance (John Mc- 
Dowell), sensitively danced by Toby Ar- 

(continued on page- 84 ) 
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Reviews 
(continued from page 83 
mour, was an uncanny portrait of a psy 
chotic girl wandering in_ suspension: 
cupping her hands as though moulding 
snowballs. ~ 
The same de-energized quality pervadec 
Mr. Waring’s Suite: Overture, Allemande 
Courante, Gigue (Mozart), performed by 
Sheldon Ossosky, Diana’ Banks and Joar 


_ Coddington. It was like watching all the 


most delicate outlines of ballet, withou 


the life force inherent in ballet. 


It was the lady-choreographers wh 
brought emotion to the stage. Kare: 
Kanner’s duet Amazonas (Milhaud) was 
in subject matter, a miniature version 0 
The Cage. But it acquired its own in 
dividuality from Miss Kanner’s animal. 
alertness and the curving elegance of her 
slender body, as she portrayed a fier, 
young lady Amazon. Timothy La Farge’s 
role of the conquered male was not espe- 
cially well developed by choreographer 
or by dancer. 

Donya Feuer’s Digression was like a 
subdued lament, as the dancer moved 
slowly and graciously through the dec- 
orative Couperin accompaniment. Miss 
‘Feuer’s ability to construct a sustained 
\dance phrase has grown. 

In both Alec Rubin and Alvin Shulman 
the need to perform far outweighed what 


they had to say. For Timmy With Love | 


found Rubin coyly cavorting to 


by Aileen Passloff or himself. The 
had the fragmentary. improvised qualtt 
of a classroom exercise in composition. 

“I want to dance. I — to make 
myself better than.I am.“ said Alvin 
Shulman, baring his soul—and his chest 
—in Soliloquy for a Dancer (based upon 
excerpts from Nijinsky’s diary). Unfor- 
tunately, there was much ranting, much 
muscle work on a wooden horse, and no 
attempt at a cohesive dance-structure. 
Hadassah 
Joseph Gifford and Company 
92nd Street "Y" 
March 31, 1956 

New influences have been at work on 
Joseph Gifford and on Hadassah. With 
Mr. Gifford the influences are welling up 
from the inside, while Hadassah has been 
stimulated by an outside force. 

Mr. Gifford’s new works were con- 


cerned with the destructive aspects of the 


male-female relationship. But unlike 
Jerome Robbins, whose awareness of the 
same theme resulted in the rapier dance- 
attack of The Cage, Mr. Gifford’s danc-- 
invention seems to be temporarily inhi)- 
ited. His newest work, The Frequent He-o 
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(Birtok)., relied heavily upon pantomime 
an! rarely took flight. 

\s the Hero, Mr. Gifford was a Casper 
M:lquetoast-J. Walter Mitty. But unlike 
thse models, his portrayal lacked essen- 
tie! warmth and humanity. Because Mr. 
Gifford was not clear in his own attitude 
about the character, he was merely in- 
efiectual as he trundled about coping 
with a nagging, umbrella-snatching wife 
(Jill Johnston) and fancying himself in 
heroic guise. | 

Mr. Gifford fared better with Commedia, 
a prettily costumed (by Frederick S. 
Wuntch) group excursion into the Com- 
media dell’Arte vein. The work also had 
its share of misogyny. A lovesick Pierrot 
settled for a second-best girl; he lost his 
money to a grasping woman; the same 
woman admired herself in a golden mask, 
only to have the Pierrot change it to 
silver; and a pedant on a stool refused to 
look at life. But these mimed episodes 
were joined by sprightly little danced 
interludes that gave the whole work style 
and delicacy—a delicacy that would have 
been sharpened if Commedia had been 
performed by ballet dancers. 

The charming score of French songs 
was tastefully arranged by Carl S. Mil- 
ler and Lois Gauger. 

Ever since last season’s appearances of 
the dynamic Hindu dancer, Shanta Rao, 
exponents of the art on this side of the 
ocean have been alerted to new evalua- 
tions of their own style. The effect proved 
very strong on Hadassah. whose custom- 
arily gentle. Ivric stvle was sharpened 
and accelerated. 

In her opening Bharat Natyam Suite 
her shoulders were strong and decisive 
in their pulsations; the arms were used 
heroically: the facial expressions were 
varied and mercurial. But this more force- 
lul approach to her art also accentuated 
Hadassah’s tendency to heaviness and 
slowness in the pelvic region and legs. 
The bottom of her body simply could not 
keep up with the top. 

Unlike most western dancers, Hadassah 
has a keen feeling for the sustained ges- 
tures and sudden arrests of Javanese 
dance. Her Golek puppet dance was a 
little masterpiece. 

She also repeated her sweetly naive 
Fable, and Shuvi Nafshi, her sensitive 
and exquisitely stylized Hebraic lament. 

But the highlight of the entire program 
‘turned out to be the least pretentious in 
lerms of dance. It was the opening 
Consecration of the Stage, in which Hadas- 
ah and Mr. Gifford dedicated themselves 
0 their mutual calling. THE END 
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Service, Value Wolff-Fording 


SHOW! 


= Take Advantage of Wolff-Fording’s 
‘. Behind the Scenes Help 


Wolff-Fording Fabrics Are Specially Treated for 
Stage Lighting. They Come Alive 
All Wolff-Fording Fabrics are matched in color. 
Remember: You are selling Enchantment .and 
Wolff-Fording’s New Exciting fabrics and novelties 
will give your Show that Professional Look. 


Write — Wire — Phone 
and 
Our Pride and Joy — Wolff-Fording’s 
Our own 7 story Build- | 1 DAY SERVICE 


ing has everything in Will Get Them 
stock for your recital., To} You Promptly 


Since 1891 famous for 


> Always at Your Service 
The Complete Theatrical Department Store 


WOLFF-FORDING 


46 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. — HA 6-6240 


WATCH YOUR STUDENTS PROGRESS 
wth THE GRADED SYSTEM 


by Carolyn Parks 
Full four-year course in ballet by a noted teacher 


In convenient booklet form — ONLY $1 25 (We pay postage) 
N.Y.C. Residents — add 3% sales tax < 


Send remittance to | 
DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


PIN A DOLLAR TO THE COUPON ‘ 


And we'll send you the valuable 


STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


by Toni Holmstock 
Five chapters on running a SUCCESSFUL RECITAL ... . 


plenty of other practical management hints, too. 


NOW ONLY $1.00 (We pay postage) 


- Here’s my dollar. Send me a copy of Toni Holmstock’s booklet 
STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


Name | 
Address__ 
City Zone State 

DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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SUMMER CALENDAR OF DANCE 


FESTIVALS & CONCERTS 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., July (date to be announced). 
American Dance Festival, New London, 
Conn., Aug. 16-19. 
Jacob’s Pillow, 
Sept. l. 
Perry-Mansfield Festival, July 21-Aug 24., 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS 

American Society of Teachers of Danc- 
ing. Ballet, Ballroom, American Jazz; Char- 
acter, Education. Aug 5-10, Hotel Sheraton- 
Astor, N.Y.C. 

Cecchetti Council of America. Summer 
Ballet Seminar: July .14-18. Park Sheraton 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. California Seminar: 


June 30, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Lee, Mass., June 29- 


Chicago National Association of Dance 
Masters. Summer Sessions: July 24-Aug. 
4. Convention: Aug. 5-10. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dance Educators. of Amexioa. Cenven- 


'tion: July 1-20. Training School: July 2-12. 


Pre-Convention & Ballroom: July 13 & 14. 
Student Convention: July 15-20. Hotel Plaza, 
N.Y.C. 

Dance Masters ,of America. Conventions: 
Los Angeles, July 1-5, Ambassador Hotel; 
Houston: July 9-13, Rice Hotel; New York: 
Aug. 19-24, Roosevelt Hotel. N.Y. Normal 
School: Aug. 13-17, Roosevelt Hotel. 

Dance Teachers Club of Boston: Normal 
School: Aug. 20-24; Convention: Hotel Brad- 
ford: Aug. 27-30. Boston. 

Hinote Dance Festival: June 17, 18, 19. 
Tap, Character, Ballet, Ballroom. Flint, Mich. 

Midwest Dance Association: ate 12-17. 
Wichita, Kansas. 

National Association of Dance & Affil- 
iated Artists. Conservatdires and Junior 
Seminars. Los Angeles: June 28-July 4 
Hotel Statler; Dallas: July 14-20, Baker 
Hotel; Chicago: July 14-20, Hotel Sherman; 
Boston: July 22-27, Hotel Bradford; New 
York: July 29-Aug. 4, Aug. 5-11, Hotel 
Roosevelt. 


Nina Coppola. Ballet Seminar: July 6- 


Aug. 30. Santa Fe, N.M. 4 

Texas Association Teachers of Dancing. 
Ballet, Tap, Modern, Jazz, Acrobatic, 
Adagio. Classes in Ballet, Tap & Acro- 
batic theory and terminology. Normal 


School: June 25-29. Ballroom Session: June 


23 & 24, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


TRAVEL 

Dorothy Dean Stevens: tence Study 
Tour in Europe for Teachers, Students & 
Dance Enthusiasts. 
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Freda Miller: Dance Study Tour of 
Europe. 

Marguerite Kuupolani Duane: “Dances 
of the Pacific.” June il So. Pacific 
Islands. 

Sita Dance Study Tour in Europe & 


Orient. 


SUMMER CAMPS & SCHOOLS 

Albertine Dance Workshop: Ballet, Span- 
ish. July -2-Aug. 18. Bar Harbor, Me. 

Angiola Sartorio Dance School: Ballet, 
Modern Character, Music Appreciation, 
Choreography. July l-Aug. 25. Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

Beaupre Music & Art Center: 
Modern, Spanish. Lenox, Mass. 

Colorado College: Dance, Drama, Music 
& Academic Subjects. June 18-Aug. 10. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Connecticut College School of the Dance: 
Modern dance. July 9-Aug. 19. New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Fokine Summer Ballet Camp: Ballet, 


Ballet, 


Arts & Crafts, Music. July l-Aug. 31. Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Jacob’s Pillow: Modern, Ballet, Ethnic, 


Labanotation, Stagecraft. July 2, 6-week 

course; Aug. 13, 3-week course. Lee, Mass. 
Mary Wigman Dance Studio: Modern. 

June 25-July 14. West-Berlin, Germany. 

Miriam Marmein Dance Theatre School: 
Pantomime, Plasto-Rhythmics, Ballet. 
13-Sept 9. Manomet, Mass. 

Perry-Mansfield School of Theatre and 
Dance: Contemporary, Ballet, Mime, 
Drama. July 3- Aug. 25. Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 

Pinewoods, Dance Camp of the Country 
Dance Soc.: Folk dance. Aug. 5-26. Buz- 
zards Bay, Mass. 

Road’s End Farm: Normal School, oe 
18-22. Junior & Senior Sessions, June 25- 
July 6. Marshall, Tex. 

Valley Camp: Theatre Arts, Dance & 
Drama. Wolfeboro, N. H. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS & STUDENTS 

Academy of Ballet Perfection: Ballet. 
Jung 25-July 22; July 30-Sept. 1. N.Y.C. 

Al Gilbert: Baby & Children’s Work. 
Classes for Teachers. July l-Aug. 31, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Allegro School of Ballet: 
Jazz, Labanotation. a 25-Aug. 31. 
cago, Ill. 

American School of Dance: Ballet, Mod- 
ern, Modern Jazz. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Anderson-Ivantzova: Ballet. N.Y.C. 

Arleigh Peterson: Modern Jazz,: Ballet, 
Character, Tap, Studio Mgt., Music for 


Ballet, Modern 
Chi- 


June , 
- Aug. 25; July 30-Aug. 4. Chicago, Il. 


teachers, Primitive, “Recital Scene.” July 
9-Aug. 25. N.Y.C. 

Atkinson School of Dance Arts: Tap, 
Jazz, Routines. July-Aug. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ballet Arts: Ballet, Modern, Modern Jazz, 
Oriental. N.Y.C. 

Ballet House: 
Portland, Ore. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo School of 
Ballet: Ballet. Phila. & N.Y.C. 

Ballet Theatre School: Ballet, 
ter. N.Y.C. 

Benjamin Harkarvy Ballet School: 
let. N.Y.C. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, Dance 
Dept.: Ballet, Character, Modern, Peda- 
gogy, Composition, Percussion, Labanota- 
tion, Anatomy, Art History for Dancers. 
June 4-Aug. 4. Boston, Mass. 

Charles Lowe School of Theatrical Arts: 
Singing, Dancing, Personality Work & Dra- 


Ballet. June 18-July 18. 


Charac- 


Bal- 


matics. N.Y.C.~ 

Dance Notation Bureau: Labanotation. 
N.Y.C. 
Danny Hoctor: Tap.” July 17-Aug 24. 
N.Y.C. 


“Donald Sawyer: Ballroom & Tap. N.Y.C. 
Edna Lucille Baum: Classes for Teach- 

ers. N.Y.C. & 
Edna McRae: Ballet, Character, 

June 1l-July 20. Chicago, Ill. =; 
Ellis-DuBoulay School of Ballet: June 18- 


Tap. 


Ethnologic Dance Center: East Indian, 
Spanish, Hawaiian, Arabic; Japanese. July 
2-Aug. 24. N.Y.C. 

Gladys Hight School of Dancing: Cec- 
chetti technique, July 2-Aug. 17. Chicago. 

Helene Veola: Spanish. N.Y.C. 

Iris Merrick School of Ballet: ‘Ballet 
and Theatre;” July 2-Aug. 25.. Ossining, 
N.Y. 

Jack King: Baton. Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jack Stanly School of Dance: Modern, 
Ballet, Tap, Acrobatic, Modern Jazz, Recital 
and Prof. Routines. June 18-Aug. 31. N.Y.C. 

Joe Price: Acrobatics. N.Y.C. 

John Clancy: Ballroom. .N.Y.C. 

Jordan College of Music: B.A. Degree. 
Major in Dance. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jose Limon: Modern dance. N.Y.C. 

Jules Stone: Tap routines. July 23, 24, 
26, 27, N.Y.C. 

Lensky Ballet Studio: Ballet. N.Y.C. 

Maria Nevelska: Ballet. N.Y.C. 

Martha Graham School: Contemporary 
Dance. June 1l-July 7. N.Y.C. 

Metropolitan Opera Ballet School: Ballet, 
Character. N.Y.C. 

(continued on page 89) 
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DANCE 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Miche! Dence Stelle 
Belles - fee - Spanish - Tep 
4167 W. 3rd St, Los Angeles DU 8-8055 


Bebe Carpenter Studio 
of Theatrical Arts 
Tap - Ballet - Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
2807 W. Florence, Los Angeles 43 


Joseph Rickard School of Russian Ballet 
Audrey Costello — Ballet Theatre 
Studio: 2520 W. 7th St. 

Los Angeles DUnkirk 4-7328 


Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studios: Pasadena—1702 Lincoln Ave. 
Arcadia—324 S. First St., Call SY 4-7265 


Eva Lorraine (Mordkin) Classical Ballet 
Director California Children’s Ballet 
Studio: 18% W. Colorado, Pasadena 
DU 49172, SY 3-4498 


Mason-Kahn Dance Studios 
Ballet, Tap, American Jazz, Acrobatic 
1125 Market St., S. Fr. 3 
UN 1-2110 


SF Conservatory of Ballet & Theatre Arts 
Beginner Thru Professional 
Public Scholarship Competition 


1638 Market St., San Francisco JO 7.3377 © 


COLORADO 


The Ballet Theatre School 
Denver Branch 
Francesca Romanoff, Director . 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver 


Lillian Cushing School of Dancing 

_ 1429 Marion Street, Denver 
Maxine Williamson—Associate 

Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe 
1400 Josephine, Denver, EA. 4789 


FLORIDA 


Thomas Armour — Ballet 

2973 Coral Way, Miami 
: 8027 Biscayne Blud., Miami 

Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 

Ballet — Toe — Spanish — Adagio 

251 Palermo, Coral Gables Ph HI 85462 
Royal School of Dance 

534 Chase Ave., Winter Park 

2207 Edgewater Drive, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 


7002 N. Clark St., Chicago, 26 She. 3-0752 


Gladys Hight School of Dancing 
Sadler's Wells and Cecchetti pallet 
162 No. State St., Chicago RA 6-7231 


Berenice Holmes School of Ballet _ 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 


International Ballet Club 

(The Artist’s League) 

Office: 1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 
Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 

410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 

35 So. LaSalle St. 


Neil Petefs School of Dance 


Ballet - Interpretive -. Spanish - Tap 
Approved for G.l. Training 
877 N. State WH 4.3677 DE 7-9133 


John Petri Ballet School | 
Ballet — Character — Interpretive 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


North Shore Academy of Dance & Theatre © 


Arts: G.I. Approved 
1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 


Bentley Stone-Walter Camryn 


School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 


INDIANA 
Jordan College of Butler University 


Baccalaureate Degrees 
Complete Dance Dep’t — Indianapolis 2 


IOWA | 

Betty Mae Harris School of Dance 
Member of: CNADM, DEA, DMA 
Boone & Perry 


KANSAS 


Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


KENTUCKY 


Courtney School of Dance 
Ellis Obrecht, Director 
304-308 Norton Bldg., Louisville 2 JU 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beacen School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime 
7-11 Beaver Place. Boston LA 3-7373 


Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 Fenway, Boston 
Dance Dept., Jan Veen, Director 
Modern—Ballet—Composition—Style 
Academics—B. F. A. Degree 


Alicia Langford Boston Ballet School | 
Complete Classical Training 
93 Mass. Ave., Boston CO 6-5015 
Mme. Tatjana Baboushkina-Vasiliauskes | 


School of Ballet ; 
126 Mass. Ave., Boston TA 5.3175 


MICHIGAN 


Armand School — Ballet - 
Violette Armand B.D.A., Donald Armand, 


B.D.A. | 
2657 W. Grand Blovd., Detroit 8 


Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Ceéchetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study | Castanet Playing) 
11332 Detroit 2 TO 8-1879 


MISSOURI 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas Ci 
Dept. of Dance — Tatiana Doko ska 
Ballet - Toe - Character - ; Adagio 
4420 Warwick 


Flaugh-Lewis School of Dance 


All Branches of The Dance | 

11ll E. 62nd St., Kansas City HI 7434 
Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 

Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 

RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., (Kansas City 


Ruth Shafton School of Ballet 
Ballet, Toe, Toe Adagio, Character 
213 E. Gregory, Kansas City DE 5964 


(advertisement ) 


Voice - Dramatics 


VA 6644 


NEW YORK 

Albert Butler School of Dancing 
Teachers’ Ballroom Material 
113 W. St. 

Bhanumathi — Classic Hindu Dance 
Adults’ & Children’s Classes 


Carnegie Hall; Studio 708 CO 5-4055 
Dick Andros Studio of Dance 

Ballet - Modern -, Tap 

353 6th Ave. (near 4th St.) OR 5-8418 


Sarah Bartell, Creative Dance For Children 
Studio 708: Carnegie Hall 
881 Seventh Ave. SU 7-5988 
Byrnes and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 
Ballroom-Material for Teachers 
846 Flatbush Ave. 
Air Conditioned 
Roye Dodge School of Dance, Inc. | 


Ballet—Tap—American Jazz—Acrobatic 
123 West 49th St, N. Y.19 CI 6-8798 


Eve Gentry. 
T echnique-Improvisation- Concérts 
268 W. 47 St.. MU 9-8264; JU 6-7947 
Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222] 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. 28 


BU 2-7383 


? 


OHIO 


Marie Bollinger Vogt 
Toledo Ballet Workshop 
2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo! CH 3-9333 
Anneliese von Oettingen School of Ballet 
Ballet - Character - Acrobatic - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 
Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 


Ballet and Modern Dance 


Memorial Hall, Dayton AD 1542 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert Bell School of Dance 
Former Soloist “Original Ballet Russe” 
600-4 N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Albertine School of The Dance 
3325 West End 
Nashville 
Jane Shillinglaw : 


School of Ballet 
1507 21st Ave. S., Nashville 


7-666 1 


TEXAS 


Frances Putnam Studios of Dancing 


Ballet - Ballroom - Tap - Teacher Training 


Roland Guerard, Ballet Master 
* 2536 Westgate Drive, Houston 
K. of C. Hall, Bryan 


VIRGINIA 
Emilie Bearden School of Ballet 


Ballet - Toe - Adagio - Interpretive 
349-A Warwick Road, Warwick 


CANADA 
Elizabeth Leese Studio 
Classical Ballet and Modern Dance 


326 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montreal | 


Willy Blok Hanson Dance Studio 


Posture - Stage - Television Dance 
657 A. Yonge, Toronto Phone: WA 1-8015 


PL 17-6660 
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Summer Calendar 
(continued from page 87) 

Nathalie Branitzka: Ballet, Character, 
N.Y.C., July 9-Aug. 17. 

National Ballet of Canada: Ballet. 
Teachers, June 18-27; Students, June 25- 
Aug. 4. Toronto, Can. 

Nuevo Teatro de Danza: Modern, Mexi- 
can, Ethnic Choreography, Music Theory, 
Labanation. July 15-Aug. 27. Mexico. 

Raoul Gelabert School of Dance: Ballet, 
Toe, Variations, Character. N.Y.C. 

Roye Dodge Studios: Ballet, Tap, Jazz, 
Acrobatic, Limbering Technique. June 18- 
Aug. 24. N.Y.C. 

School of American Ballet: Ballet. July 
9-Aug. 18. N.Y.C. 
School of Ballet Repertory: Ballet. 
Teachers, July 9-Aug. 10; Students, July 
9-Aug. 17. N.Y.C. 

School of Russian American Ballet: Bal- 
let. N.Y.C. 


Steffi Nossen School of Modern Dance: 


Modern. Larchmont, N. Y. 

Stone-Camryn School of Ballet: Ballet. 
June 25-Aug. 3. Chicago, IIl. 3 
_ Tatjana Babushkina School of Ballet: 

Professional, Advanced, Intermed., Begin- 
ners. June-Aug. Boston, Mass. 

Vadja del Oro: Spanish — classic and 
flamenco. N.Y.C. 

Vera Nemtchinova: Ballet. June-Aug. So. 
Jamesport, L. I., N.Y. 

Virginia Tanner: Creative Dance for 
Children. Teachers Course, June 11-July 
21.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


: (continued from page 6) 
CHICAGO NEWS 
Loretta Rozak gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion at De Paul Univ. Mar. 26 and pre- 
sented her group in 2 ballets, “Fantasia” 
and “Waltz” ... The Empire Eight. who 
danced in the Palmer House’s Empire Room 
for 2 years, have been disbanded By pro- 
ducer Merriel Abbott. Crisis was brotght 
about when some of the group auditioned 
for summer shows — and made it. 
Currently Jose Greco & Co. comprise the 
Empire Room’s show. This is the fastest 
revue Greco has ever put on and includes 
many new numbers and an almost com- 
plete change of personnel. Paul Haakon 
has left temporarily for work on the Coast, 
Following the birth of their son last fall, 
the Bronze Gypsies, Margarita Zurita and 
Jose Mancilla are back. Another gypgy 
duo, Pepita Sevilla and Gitanillo Heredia, 
are also in the cast. Contrast between the 
2 pairs is interesting. The Bronze Gypsies 
are intense and completely absorbed in 
their own emotions, entirely unaware of 
the audience. Pepita, om the other hand, 
very much the extrovert, plays outrage- 
ously to the audience. Both extremes of 
temperament suit the Spanish medium. 
Pepita and her partner do Flamenco 
dances plus a gay little Venezuelan romp 
that emphasizes their juvenile charm. 
(over ) 
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SHOPPING GUIDE 


Books: 


Ballet Book Shop 
Gilberte Cournand 
Dance Mart 

Dance Notation 
Elementary Full Point 
Flexing for Ballet 
Intermediate Full Point 
Graded System 

Gladys Hight 

Kamin Dance Book Shop 
Kineseography 

Thalia Mara 

Theatre Aisle 

25 Years of American Dance 


Classified: 
Concerts: 


New York Ballet Club 


Dance Routines: 


Earl Atkinson 

John Clancy 

Dance Notes de Luxe 
Roye Dodge 

Danny Hoctor 


Al Gilbert 


Kathleen Kavanagh 
Manning 

Arleigh Peterson 
Rozanas 

Donald Sawyer 
Jack Stanly 
Tomaroff 

Billy Truehart 
Varady 

Vestoff 


Dance Footwear and Accessories: 


Advanced Theatrical 
Art Teen 

Barney’s 

Ben & Sally 
Capezio 

Challenge 


_Chatila 


Chicago Theatrical 
The Costumer 
Danskins 
Fine Bros. 
Golden Shops 
Herbet 
Holding 
Kling’s 

La Mendola 
La Ray 
Mack’s Taps 
Selva 

Serbin 

Trep Art 


Fabrics: 


Algy 
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(continued from page 89) 
A distinguished addition is Antonio 
Flores, who toured this country last year 
with “Spanish Fantasy.” And there is 
exciting newcomer Roberto Lorca, a tall 
teen-ager who is elegant and tempestuous. 
Greco’s production has a new finale, a 
provincial wedding: featuring jotas from 
Aragon, Valencia, Canaria. Tambourines 
and castanets add to the orderly bedlam. 
Greco is dancing particularly well. He 
appears in 4 numbers, but has assigned 
himself no solos. 


Rosalind Rupp is pres@@jing her dancers 
in a divertissement of light classical pieces 
with Illinois Valley Symphony. They were 
due to dance in Ottawa, Ill. on Apr. 22, 
and in Streeter Apr. 29 . Berenice 
Holmes’ group gave a studio performance 
of an unusual ballet with choreography 
by Miss Holmes and music by Rachman- 
inoff. The dancers resembled iridescent 


- creatures one might glimpse in a tropical 


aquarium. Leading roles were performed 
by Violetta Karosas, Bob Boehm and Irina 
Veleckis. 


NYC Ballet's “Nutcracker” proved very 
popular and was held over for a 3rd week. 
5 ballerinas alternated as the Sugar Plum 
Fairy: Maria Tallchief, Diana Adams, Tan- 
quil LeClercq, Patricia Wilde and Melissa 
Hayden. Andre Eglevsky. Jacques D’Am- 
boise, Nicolas Magallanes and Herbert 
Bliss were partners. The ballet looked 
lovely on the Opera House's large stage. 
Ingenuity that caters to magic gives this 


‘ modest production an impression of opu- 


lence. Chicagoans Pam Hoffman and 
James Redfern did the roles of Clara and 
and the Nutcracker, and 50 local children, 


wonderfully well rehearsed by ballet mis- 


tress Vida Brown, performed with 
and charm. 

Really, the performance to have seen 
was the audition on the Opera stage for 
the 50 youngsters. About 3,000 children 
turned up. Miss Brown gave all of them 
the same simple combination. It was grati- 
fying to see how many showed evidence 
of good training. Remembering how much 
commotion such a number of children usu- 
ally make, it was a tribute to the discipline 
exacted by the dance to see the order- 
liness of these youngsters. They waited 
quietly for hours for their turn to dance 
the few steps. Miss Brown was superbly 
patient and sympathetic as she gave every 
applicant a chance. Ann Barzel 


poise 


NEWS FROM DENVER 

At the U. of Denver Martha Wilcox is 
choreographing “Seventeen,” which begins 
a week’s run May 18 .. . Francesca 
Romanoff, director of the Ballet Theatre 
School, is busy composing dances for the 
Greater Denver Opera's “Traviata.” Joan 
Fisher's “Kaleidoscope” and “Etude” were 
programmed for the BT Workshop's “Twi- 


Light Matinee’ Apr. 29 .. 
Graham School of Plastic Ballet has 
awarded scholarships to Valentina Scholl 
and Ronald Smithson. The school’s Apr. 
12 program included a choreographic set- 
ting of Dr. Luba Morgan’s “A Dancer's 
Prayer.” 

Dancer$fof the Lamont School of Music. 
directed by Vera Sears, perfoymed Apr. 
18 for social workers and psychologists 
of the Denver Public Schools . §. The Lil- 
lian Cushing dancers perform May 10 & 
ll in “The Bartered Bride” with the Den- 
ver Businessmen’s Orchestra . . . Fredann 
Parker and Lillian Covillo are chore- 
ographers of “Carousel” at Loretto Heights 
‘Coll. . The Glen Bowen School of 
Dance Arts has moved to larger quarters 
.. . In Casper, Wyo., Jane McLean pre- 
sented her Children’s Dance Theatre in 
its annual performance Mar. 14. Young 
Judy Chorney showed especially promis- 
ing talent... On Apr. 7, 8 & 22, 65 stu- 
dents of the Virginia Putnam School of 


‘Ballet of Lakewood, Colo., appeared in 


the ballet pantomime, “Snow : White.” 
Rhoda Gersten 


REPORT FROM BARCELONA AND LISBON 


BARCELONA: The new co. headed by 
Roberto Iglesias has made its bow at the 
Teatro Victoria here and has made an ex- 
cellent impression on both press and pub- 
lic. The Ist program is called “Suite Espag- 
nole,”” and it includes De Falla’s “Three 
Cornered Hat,” danced with spirit by Ig- 
lesias and Maruja Blanco, and a series 
of pas de deux in the Spanish idiom where 
the fire of the gypsy Flora Albaicin has 
plenty of scope. Maria Merida, the singer- 
dancer from the Canary Islands, gives a 
good account of several popular songs. 
The corps of 9, the Flamenco singer, the 
musicians are all lst rate. The new group 
leaves soon for a tour of northern Europe 
and may appear at the Genoa Festival in 
July. 
LISBON: The de Cuevas Ballet, which 
concludes a month's engagement at the 
Liceo in Barcelona on May 10, will play 
the San Carlos Opera in Lisbon May 15-30 
. Fernando Lima and Agueda Sena 
have formed a Portuguese folklore co. They 
are due to leave for Buenos Aires Apr. 18, 
will play a week at the Teatro Colon, then 
tour Latin America. Soloists are Fernando 
Rodrigues, Fernando Veiga, Tony Teixeira, 
Fernanda Lo, Celia Vieira and Maria 
Cavaglia. Luigi Gario 


NEWS FROM FRANCE 

For ten days, beginning Mar. 5, the 
Champs Elysees Theatre housed the new 
African Ballet of Keita Fodeba. To the 
frenetic beating of drums, the dancers and 
singers followed each other spiritedly, pre- 
senting dances of sorcery and initiation, of 
marriage and fertility. 

Derived directly from folk sources, the 


; The Vera. 


picturesque scenes recreated African liic 
and ancestral rites. Following the tastefu! 
advice of decorator, Bernard Dayde, Mr. 


‘Fodeba devised his decor of straw matting, 


fishnet and skillfully lighted native fabrics. 
On Mar. 20, Czechoslovakia followed 


- Africa. The “Sluk” presented a perform- 


ance inspired by Slavic folklore. Especial]: 
praiseworthy among the works presented 
by 90 dancers, singers, and musicians, 
were the very original “Club Dance” and 
the naive “Legend of Janosik” (choreo- 
graphed by Georges Kubanka). Both em. 
phasized the virtuosity of the men. 

The costumes were bright and richly 
decorated, the singing harmonious. Bu: 
one must point out a certain lack of rhythm 
in the performance. It could not be com- 
pared to the work of the Moiseyev group 


Georges Hirsch succeeds Jacques Iberi 
next fall as director of the Paris Opera. 

Serge Lifar did a new version of the 
Stravinsky “Apollon Musagetes” on Mar. 
10 at the Piccola Scala of Milan. Decor 
and costumes were by Giorgio de Chirico. 
Dancers were Youly Algaroff) Nina Vyrou- 
bova, Claire Sombert, and yle Spear. 

Marcel Marceau and his mime company 
opened at the Theatre de l’Ambigu in 


April. 


The art exhibition at the Musee Galliera 
includes paintings of Renee Jeanmaire — 
and Roland Petit by Carzou. and one o! 
Claude Bessy by Felix Labisse. 

Marie-Francoise Christout 


REPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA 

BRAZIL: The Teatro Municipal is inaug- 
urating its season with guest artists Alicia 
Markova and Oleg Briansky. Artistic di- 
rection has been entrusted to Igor Schwez- 
off, a welcome returnee who has enjoyed 
great personal prestige in Rio ever since 
his successful work with the Ballet da 
Juventude in 1947. 


~ ARGENTINA: Tamara Grigorieva has ar- 


rived in Buenos Aires where she has been 
named ballet mistress of the Teatro Colon. 
She will also work there as choreographer. 
Well known from the days of de Basil's 
Original Ballet Russe, Grigorieva has re- 
cently been operating a successful school 
in Montevideo and has also been director 
of the Sodre Ballet there. She is famous 
for her remarkable choreographic memory. 
GUATEMALA: The ballet in Guatemala, 
reorganized by English dancer-choreogra- 
pher Denis Carey, has recently presented 
2 programs. One of these include Carey's 
“Don Juan” (Gluck); the other consisted 
of “Peter and the Wolf’ and a series of 
pas de deux arranged to demonstrate the 
evolution of Classical bdllet. These short 
pieces were accompanied by a commen- 
tary, and followed by a demonstration of . 
ballet technique. “Hans Ehrmann-Ewart 
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f tributes to the “People of the Dance”’ 


O 


Fourth in a se 


€ 
The dance is people. One of these people is the LIGHTING DIRECTOR. 


His task is to illuminate — in the truest sense of the word — not only to bring 
light, but to bring life, too, to the set . . . subtly, deftly . . . adding just the touch 


_of color and depth the designer envisioned. 


Sometimes he is free to conjure up the most startling and dramatic effects .. . 
other times he is expected to show plain wooden boards and bland backdrops 
through rose-colored glasses . . . (often with equipment straight out of the Gay 
Nineties). But always he has to be there, on cue, for if not he can all but ruin the 
most brilliant choreography, the most breathtaking sets. 


From his bag of electronic tricks he must help to produce that magic atmosphere 
that is the very essence of the Dance. He must literally — and gage — 
throw light on the subject of the Dance itself. 


lt is people, too — 

fine craftsmen — who 
have made Selva such 

an important part of 

the dance scene. Their 
care and skill in 
fashioning the finest 
dancewear is the reason 
why, today, most dancers ~~ 
insist on the Selva label. 


Balanced-Design 
dance footwear, 
costumes & accessories 


1607 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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